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WHAT IT MEANS. 


We are some times asked why we send THE STANDARD to new subscribers for the remainder of the year” ‘0 
only fifty cents, while charging old subscribers three dollars a year. It seems like a discrimination in favor 0 
new subscribers. It is a discrimination. We do it because we want to make new people acquainted with the 
paper; and we believe that all old subscribers who are interested in spreading the doctrines which the paper — 
represents will welcome this opportunity of placing it in the hands of friends whom they hope to convert. We 
These envelopes. are arranged for the easy trans- 
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our movement itis very apt to tempt him to try THE STANDARD for the remainder of the year. Friends of the | 


eation. Try some of them among your acquaintances. 





FIRST.—THE 


cent edition.) A total value of $4.00 for ¢: 00. 


FOURTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the North American Review f 


year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.50. * 
(N. B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the Nort@jAmer- 


ican subscription books. } 


one 


FIFTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. 
T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, 


showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem 


in the art of carpentry. <A tota! value of $4.0u for $3.00. 

SIXTH.—TuE STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free 
Trade? cloth bound. A total value of $4.50 for $3.00. . 

(N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 

SEVENTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A 
total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 

EIGHTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. .A 
total value of $4.60 for $3.00. 

This book in heavy paper cover, contains ‘U4 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 plates, and gives 

lans, elevations, perspective views, descriptions, uwners’ names, actual cost of construction, and 
leatractons for building 70 cottages, villas, double houses, and brick block houses, costing from $300 
to 4,500, together with barns, stables, schoo] houses, town halls, churches, and other public buiid- 
ings, and includes specifications, forms of building contracts, etc. 

NINTH.—THE STANDARD, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day 
Wants (in paper), and The Sunnyside Cook Book, by Mrs. Jennie Har- 
lan. A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. 

Youman’s'Dictionary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human 
effort. 520 royal octavo sized pages, 55 columns itn the index alone. A book which has never 
before sold for less than 4.00. Among the thousands‘of recipes in this book are some for which as 
high as $100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lumber dealers, 
trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists, fish dealers, tailors, bookkeepers, liquor 
deaiers, miners, hotel keepers, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers 
whitewashers, nousekeepers, dressmakers, egg dealers, gardenerg, ink makers, soap makers, an 
nurses. The many ‘different departments include such subjects as Accidents and Emergencies, 
Caments, Glues and Pastes. Dumestic Animals Household Miscellany, Household Pests, Washing, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, The Toilet, Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and 
ring, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. 
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TENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. 
A total value of $5.50 for $4.50. . 

J ELEVENTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the New Earth for one year. A 
total value of $3.50 for $3.00. 

TWELFTH.—TuE STANDARD, with the weekly edition of the New 
York Tribune, for one year. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 
THIRTEENTH.—TuHeE STANDARD, with the Heme Journal. A total 
value of $5.00 for $3.00. | — 

The Home Journal, of New York, was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated poets. and essay- 


nent in America of the higher literary. and social culture. 


paper can do much to promote its success by using these envelopes, which will be sent to any address on appli- 


Regular subscribers are enti‘.ed to:premiums on the following terms : | 


NDARD, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00. 


- SECOND.—THE SranparD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolid, containing twenty-four portrai 3 
wf the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. | 


THIRDO—TuHE STANDARD, with Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and Social Problems. (Paper, 50. 
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RESCUE FROM RUIN. 


BY L. E. WILMARTH. 
Reprinted from the New Earth. F 
_ A pamphlet of 31 pages, showing 
in the form of a familiar conversa- — 
tion with farmers, how the single 
tax would improve the condition of 
laborers and farmers and remedy | 
the uncertainty of markets. : 
The New Christianity says: 
This presents the single tax in a man- 
ner so simple and graphic that a small boy: 
will read it with understanding and intens 
interest, and yet covers its ground so com 
pletely as to answer «juestions that have 
puzzled well advanced single tax people. 
ft is a book that should he read by the 
millions.” 
Prive, 3 cents single copy, 82.00 a hundred, 
SZ EDAD au 8 Unevneere reed. 


For sale by THE STANDARD, or by JOEES 
FILMER, 318 Kroudway, New York. 































MONEY AND CURRENCY. 

BY A. H. STEVHENSUN AND G. F. STEPHENS. 

4 strong and bricf presentation of the subject fron 

the single tax point of view ."—Stisivry. 
PRICE, 14 CTS, 

JUSTICE PUB. CO., P22! Arch St., Philu 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS, COPYRIGHTS. 


Send model or aketch for free advice as to patent 
ability. NEW BOOK, containing full {nformatiot 
to inventors, mailed to any address FREE. Address 
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MICHIGAN. 


BROs., ADRIAN, 
a6 and 16 South Main Street. 
ANCY LES AWEE DAIRY. 
— County is —— for > 
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We make a of : 


and Ss, for family so every part of the 
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GRANT GUARANTEED, OR 38 
a: HaRGE and @y-ernmesnt fee refund 


FURNITURE SIOMAGE A%! AND TRU 
Separate rooms from $1 up. 
ay 52* PRACTICE. mefable. Were 
anhington,0).C. 


iLLIN Os, Wa —— 
Scheal fer 


zen. —) MENARY.—Gewe Ser Bows. 
Pepe educated in uhe hishest and best 
‘wense aor the word, in —— — hee and 
— = “partment a nual Trainiuy. For circulars 
NOBLE *RLE HILL, Prin. Prin. 


-ARBORA BOTANICA 


QRBORA BOTANICA—is composed of the purests 
 pieetest and most harmless of namre’s products. It 
wea discovered more than sixty years ago—under re- 
@markacie ciecum+tances—and {t has been making mar- 
eious cares inhome and private practice. Kead long 
— — explaining its origin and the reason why 
St hee act been g-neraily introduced, or call at vepot, 52 
ast 12ch st..and obtalu pa uphiet. {thas been bro’ = 
toghe reach of the pusiic now, at the lowest price 
ae cable, that it may have the most extended use- 
pew 
* ARBORA BOTANICA—Has wonderfully purifying 
mpd nealing power ite great merit i: iu overcsmiug ia- 
Sana. conditions resulting from the corruptions 
thea 


RR cures COUGHS AND COLDS. civing wager to the 
wocal organs: MALARIA CHILLS A* i) FEVER, exter- 
gminating all microbic and parasitic irritants. Ic iss 
weltavie eubstitute for yuinine-- without reaction. Very 
eWMchent in res.oration in cases of alcoholic sbuse. Tala 
wt Mr Page. The effects are almest miraculous in 
canes OF t..: — —— and in curing the most malig- 
@aut boils, carbuncies and felons. 

Smmediate relief afforded. in cases of Buras and 

‘MMs t: arrests with celerity the pain and infilawuia. 
gion. then remarkabie efticiencs in r-etorine constitu- 

Stomai vigor Cad or send for pamphlet. Pad cente a 
— Try ea bode and tell your meighvor the good it 

6c One . 
 atemay be had at the Depat, 52 Fact 12th st., New York, 
where GEORGE W. PAGE, the manufecturiag chemist— 
wi b Su years’ ecperiepce of marvellous cures—may be 
@een at times. 
PECIAL, SOTICE.-.In consequence of the Hmited 
watts of the wnaterials and the extent of the dema:d 
hes been found impracticable to supply the principal 
ar sts at present. 
VK BOTANICA, therefore, can only be obtained 
—— Provision is &eing made to remedy this 
snconventence ig the near future. 
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MICHIGAN. 
OTEL EMERY, — Ne. 2 —— — 
——— — 
NEW YORE. 
Ouut HOUSE, HORNELLAVILLE. 
Rates §2.0u per day. 
OHIO. 


HOUSE, YOUNGSTOWN. 
: Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per d day. 


OREGON. 
erres HOUSE, 
PORTLAND, 
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W TATCH Clubs, Instellment Frauds, catch 
watchee, ex: b: Percival, Watch- 

maker. 221 N.8h st., Phi'a. Hiustrated Catalogue, con- 

A Watch en 


cases, an, 

Boss. Crown, Crescent Wadeworth, 

Atlantic, or Standard. with Elgin, 

Waltham, Spriugticld, Hampton, 

Columbue, Rockford or Seth Thomas 

stem-winding aud set werks, Sid, 
$18 and ali sizes. 


Gent's Solid 14-Karat Gold cases, 
complete, with nickel works of anv 
maker, $238 to$10: Ladies" Solid Gold 
watches from @15 to $625 Every 
watch warranted for three years to 
<= satisfaction or the money re- 

Send for catalogue and 

pine 6 payment, spot cath svstem, 
which ena:les a poor man to ‘uy 
prices, attmuch lees than half price 





at wholesale 
charged by inaallment dealera for exactly the same 
quality goods. 


M:Rilevy § Co: 








SIGNS. 


27 Woester St. N; 


Eclipse Caryet Stretcher, 


LATEST IMPROVED. 
BRetaile for $1.00. Agents eend 0 
cents for samples to GEO. W. 
PERRINE, G71 South Main 
Si · Day ten, eo. 
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NATIONAL SHEET METAL 


ROOFING CO 
Na. 9 CHA St., Now York City. 





Wekte tor ilustrated 


— of roofiug Tin 
SHINGLES Bite an Hea Fier 

Ivanized. Our Gal- 
vantzed Shingles are rain and rust proof, without she 
necessity of painting. Our painted Tin ‘Shingles are 
more durable and ornamental than it ie possible to 
make a tin roof, put on in the old fashioned flat 
jerk 0 or e etanding j groove style. 


~_- — 


BANDY LECS CREVENTED. 
Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
ES, recommended by Physictans ana Sur- 


geons for children learning to walk. and those 
troubled with teak or sprained ankles. 
NATHAN, 221 Gth Ave, New Vork. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 & 742 Broadway. New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Catalegaes and General Library Lint auiled an 
application. 








3000 QUARTZ MINES 


were located under the United States 

mining laws in Jefferson county, . 

Montana, in the past two years (3:0 

in January, 19882). If vou want to reach 

the prospectors aud miners who dis: 

covered and located these mines, 
ADVERTISE IN 


THE AGE, 
BOULDER, MONTANA, 
THE LEADING PAPER IN THE COUNTY. 


If you want to keep posted concerning the mining tuter 
esta, subscribe for THE AGE. Only $2 a year. 


THE AGE will be sept in exchange free of cost to any 
oue who will send it THE SrasparD regulary. 
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GIVE ME. FACTS. 





The Eneyclopedia of American Politics and 
Presidential Biography, History and Platforms of 
all parties, is now ready. No political question can 
arise about which this book will not furnish recent, 
reliable and exhaustive information. An invaluable 
book tu all who are interested in the Great Issues 
now before the country, and special information 
upon all subjects that have recently been, or are 
‘likely to be discussed in the present Campaign and 
political circles. _ This is a work ot permanent value 
to every Amerivan citizen, aud should be in every 
heme and iibrary throughout the United States. 
This Great Work is divided in three parts, and, as 
will be seen, each part is worth the price of the 
whole book. 
The editor and compiler. Mr. Thomas Campbell 
Copeland, has been for two years at work on this 
book, and every statement and all the statistics are 
absolutely correet and reliable. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Liberal Terms. Free Territory, 
Prospectus. only 38e. ’ 

Fine cloth, ink and gold stamp. ............ ...... 82. Su 
Sheep, library style, marbled edges............-- $3.25 
Half turkey MOrroceo.... eee. cece eee eee ees $1.25 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


Fifth Ave., New York City, 


The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 
ganda Association, 


One-third smaler than the cut, is of solid silver. Haug 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its odd 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes it. 
An inquiry follows, and the 
subject of the single tax is in- 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is wasted in trying to 
lead up to it. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all single taxers, but 
invaluable to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public pleces or are 
fu the habit of attending 
meetings. 

The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage. She will inclose a certificate of mem 
bership free to any one who wishes to join the asso. 
eiatton, 

The badge will be sold for 35 cents; or with pin, a 
shown in the cut, for 50 cents. 


WANTED 


BY THE STANDARD. 
Advertising Solicitors — 
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BOSTON, a 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Exclusive righta and territory given to relia! 
Address, stating qualifications and reference 


THE STANDARD, | 
42 University Place. New Tork. 


JAMES. —E. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


109 WEST 34TH STREET, 
Northwaat Corner Broadway, RW YOR« 





5 per day, at 
home, selling 


LIGHT MING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates me 
‘¥ finest of dency Gos 
7] pew, on all ki of —* 
with gold, silver or nicxel. 
No experience.. No capitai. 
1 Every housc bas goods need- 
ivg plating. Wholesale to 
Write for circu- 
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DITORIAL NOTES.—Harold Frederic, the London correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, reports Mr. Gladstone as having 
said in substance, in one of his campaign speeches, that the older 
he grew the more he began to conclude that the highly-educated 
classes were in public affairs rather more conspicuously foolish than 
anybody else. Mr. Frederic thinks that the Tories have since 
done much “to breed a suspicion that therein Gladstone touched 
ithe outskirts of a great and solemn truth.” But it needed not the 
action of the Tories to breed that suspicion. In this country as 
well as in England, it is patent to any close observer that the 
highly-educated classes, or to speak with more exactness, the 
ihighly-tutored classes, when compared with the common people, 
are in public affairs but little better than fools, The explanation is 
simple. The common people are philosophers, unencumbered with 
useless knowledge, who look upon public affairs broadly, and 
amoralists, who pry beneath the surface of custom and precedent 
into the heart of public questions. The minds of the tutored classes, 
wn the contrary, are dwarfed by close attention to {particulars 
to the exclusion of generals, and distorted by such false morality as 
is involved in tutorial notions regarding vested rights. 


The immediate occasion of Mr. Frederic’s remark is the proposi- 
tion, which comes from some Tory quurters, that the Tory gcvern- 
ment shall refuse to resign upon the announcement of the vote of 
‘‘want of confidence,” which will quickly follow the assembling of 
the new Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s majority is so small, and 
withal so untrustworthy in being made up of what the Tory pres3 

snecers at as a motley crowd, that the Tories hope to retain power 
in spite of the voice of the people. In more than one way do the 
Tories of England resemble the Republicans of the United States. 
They are the aristocratic party, the vested rights party, and the 
protection party of England, as the Republican party is of the 
United States: and now they gravely propose by way of turther 
reciprocal imitation to make themselves also the usurping party of 
the mother country. 


it is in the Tory party of England and the Republican party of 
the United States, among the highly tutored members of both, that, 
‘when classes come in conflict, your dainty advocate of lawlessness is 
found in greatest abundance. None so quick as heto denounce the 
slightest infraction of law, however technical, by the untutored 
class : and none so quick to advise wholesale slaughter in retalia- 
tion for an overt act of one of the untutored class, however free 
from responsibility the victims of the proposed slaughter may be. 
This fact has a new illustration at Homestead. An attempt was 
made upon the life of H.C. Frick, the manager of the factory ; and 
although the assailant had no connection with the locked-out work- 
men, and the assailed is a man without other claim to sympathy 
than that he is cast in the human mould, or to distinction than that 
he has made himself rich by making thousands of others poor, a 
hue and cry has gone up among the highly tutored classes for a 
general massacre by the militia at Homestead for the purpose of 
*‘ impressing” upon the people there the sanctity of human life, the 
sovereignty of the law, the duty of preserving order, and the 
importance of refraining from lawless language of the untutored 
variety. This hue and cry is echoed by officers on the staff of Gen. 
‘Saowden, and reverberates up and down the columns of tutored 
uewspapers. The same kind of lawlessness finds expression in some 
form whenever any movement is afoot, no matter how peaceful, 
‘which threatens a vested interest. We have been told of a college 
‘professor—college professors belong preeminently to the highly 
tutored class—who seriously argued that free traders are traitors 
‘and that Henry George should have been hanged off hand when he 

- ‘began his agitation, These are not the ravings of angry men. They 
are the cool and serious but unguarded expressions of representa- 
tives, retainers, and dependents of the very rich, whom the late 
Howard Crosby so aptly termed the “‘ dangerous classes ” of modern 
society, — 


-Doubtless, those who express these sentiments are inspired by a 
tutorially twisted sense of righteousness, having its source in that 
fungus morality of which the doctrine of vested rights is the base. 
To the highly tutored mind, whenever agents of government grant 
8 pension, or inveat a citizen with the taxing power in any form, 
as by means of protection tariffs or land patents, a right vests 
which cannot be taken away justly without full compensation. 
It is here that the moral superiority of the untutored mind is 
manifest. In the pension, the protection privilege, the laud grant, 
the private taxing powerof whatever kind, the untutored mind, 
hen it clarifies, sees. machinery for confiscating the earnings of 
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the people; and as between confiscating the machinery and allowing 
it to gc on with its confiscating processes, such a mind readily,and in 
accordance with natural justice,decides to confiscate the machinery. 
But to the highly tutored mind, the doctrine of natural rights in 
out of focus; it appears only as a shadowy reflection of vested 
rights. 


Strangely enough, there are free traders of the highly tutored 
order who, not upon grounds of expediency nor actuated by the 
politic idea of moving step by step through a series of compromises, 
believe that as a matter of justice the abolition of the tariff should 
be accompanied with provisions for compensating protected man- 
ufacturers, Thigjs the argument: The whole people by their leg- 
islative represen@ives have invited men to invest their labor and 
capital in cert industries which cannot be carried on in this 
country without@overnment aid; and to make the invitation at- 
tractive,they have laid upon the products of similar foreign industries 
taxes so high as to exclude them from competition. In response to this 
invitation certain men have made the investment. Therefore, good 
faith requires, if by a change of government policy such industries 
are destroyed, that these men be re-imbursed. The same argument 
is made in behalf of land owners, though they, when they buy land 
for profit instead of use, do not buy a thing, but the power which 
that thing in given circumstances confers upon them to confiscate 
the earnings of other people. It is an argument that can be made, 
and in England is made, in behalf of pensioners; that was made in 
this country in behalf of slave-owners; and that may be made in 
any country in vehalf of the owners of government privileges of 
any kind. Its essential vice is its ignoring of the fact that there 
are always two parties to a valuable privilege, the party who profits 
by the privilege and the party who is robbed by it. The fact that 
he who profits is as one to thousands compared with him whois — 
robbed, should emphasize the importance of promptly termiaa- 
ting the privilege ; but the highly tutored mind sees only the loss . 
which abotition would impose upon the beneficiary. The perpetual 
victim is out of the range of his perspective. 







Once upon a time, rats were very troublesome to the good people 
of an uncertain village; and to exterminate them, it was proposed 
to offer bounties from the public treasury to breeders of black 
snakes, and to give to black snakes the freedom of the village 
streets and protection wherever they might go, even though it were | 
into the very hen roosts of the villagers. Furthermore, to encourage 
the black snake as an exterminator of ra‘s, it was decreed that 
black snake owners should be exempt from all damage clai ts by 
the villagers for loss of property whenever a black snake varied his 
rat diet with eggs or chickens. The scheme met with strong oppo- 
sition. Among other objections, it was argued that it involved, not 
only a misappropriation of public funds, but a free license to tres- 
pass upon and egen to confiscate private property. It was adopted, 
however, and ti breeding of black snakes became a favorite occu- 
pation. The raj were exterminated, butin time thesnakes were 
a greater nuisange than the vermin they had displaced. Every vil- 
lager who keyg poultry was despoiled of his chizkens and 
his eggs, yet he Has without redress against the owners of the 
marauding snak@, who insisted upon breeding the pests in order to 
draw bounties f the public treasury. Finally, the plundered 
people voted to r@peal the unjust privileges that had been cunferred _ 
upon black snake breeders. They demanded that the owners of | 
these reptiles skould be held responsible for their trespasses, and . 
that the common treasury should no longer be depleted by bounty. _ | 
payments to encourage an industry which, however useful it might. 
have been regarded by the majority of a previous generation, was 
ananimously pronounced a nuisance now. This demand was about . 
to be granted, when the snake breeders protested: and an eminent 
representative of the highly tutored classes pleaded for them in the 
name of justice. 

‘* These snakes are property,” said this advocate. ‘* You have 
encouraged men to invest labor and capital in breeding them, and 
they are as truly property as is your horse or vour cow.” 

‘Very well,” came the response from an untutored villager, ‘let 3 
them keep their property. We have no objection to that. What 
we object to is the law that allows their property to fatten upon our 
property, and themselves to grow rich by draining the common. 
purse.” : 

** But it is part of the contract,” returne’ the advocate of veste 
rights. ‘‘It was agreed by your agents—the officials of this village 
—that snake breeders should receive an annual bounty for every 
snake, and that their snakes should be free to feed upon your eggs: 
and chickens. If you withdrew the bounty, you must pay them i it 
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capitalized value: and if you abolish their privilege of allowing 
their snakes to feed in your hen houses, you must pay them the 
walue of that. It would be robbery to take their snakes from them.” 
We don't intend to take their snakes from them, I tell you,” 
‘shouted the untatored spokesman, a little angrily. “ Let them keep 
‘the snakes. We propose to abolish the bounty and the feeding 
privilege” 

“Ah,” said the vther, with a gentle and patronizing smile, ‘my 
-gmtutored triends, you evidently do not understand that these 
-gnakes are not bred because their owners want snakes, but because 
they want the koupty. Abolish the bounty and you abolish all 
that is valuable in the snakes—in effect you destroy all property 
Fights in these beneficent creatures. And as to your eggs and 
«chickens, if the snakes may not freely feed upon them, the value of 
the bounty and consequently of the snakes will be diminished. At 
[present the owners of black snakes can sell them for a considerable 
sum per head. Abolish the feeding privilege, and the value of 
snakes will decline; abolish the bounty, and it will disappear. 
_Fellow-citazens, you cannot honestly abolish these rights, so long 
wested and enjoyed, and so often passed not only from generation 
fo generation by inheritance but from hand to hand in exchange 
_ for property earned in sweat and eaved in privation. That would 
be confiscation. I pray you, be honest men. Abolish snakes if 
you will, but pay for them when you do it.” 

Come off,” exclaimed the villager, who, had he been highly 
‘tutored, would have used a politer phrase. ‘* A confiscation has 
been going on this long time, It is going on now. These snake 
soWners are confiscating our property. If we don't abolish their 
privilege they will keep it up. If we compensate them, they will 
be confiscating from us in a lump instead of doing it year by year. 
We don’t know much about vested rights, may be; but we do 
kmow that if it is confiscation from them to withdraw the bounties 
and the rest, it is confiscation from us not to do it; and since it’s to 
bea case of confiscation any how, we reckon that the snake owners 
have enjoved their share of that long enough, and we'll try it our- 
selves a litle while fora change. It may not be quite the straight 
thing, ace -rding to your notion of vested righta; but we reckon 
that our rights are just as much vested in our own eggs and 
chickens and in our share of common funds as theits are vested in 
gmake property. Our vested rights have been unvested long 
enough, and were going to keep them vested from now on. 
That's the way the thing looks to a man up a tree, professor; and 
you may take it for granted that the dust of this village won’t be 
healthy hereafter for any snake whose owner doesn’t support him 
at home. . 


®* Recurring to the Homestead strike, the most sensational news of 
the week is the attempt of a revolutionary anarchist from New 
York to murder Mr. Frick. He appears to have been acting upon 
hisown responsibility, and keeping his own counsel from the begin- 
ming. There is no apparent reason for regarding him as insane: 
much less for supposing that he was excited to the crime by any- 
thing which the locked-cut: workmen at Homestead or their sym- 
pathizers have said or done. An attempt to take advantage of the 
Geurrence in order to turn public opinion against the locked-out 
workmen was tu have been expected, but the readers of daily 
Newspapers are really uot such fools as the editors often take them 
for. 
The real exciting cause of this fanatic’s act finds one manifesta- 
tion in Frick, upon whom the assault was made, and another in 
“the men whom Frick is endeavoring to master. It is plain to every 
cane who deals with his own conscience candidly, that there is 
something wrong when one man can make himself a million- 
aire in a score of years: and a public danger when he can 
make himself the absolute master of the incomes and 
the homes of thcusands of men. It was doubtless plain 
also to this fanatic. There is a disposition, radically at fault but 
wery wide spread. to look upon men like Frick as responsible for 
the diseased and dangerous conditions in which they thrive. Frick’s 
assailant was moved by this disposition. But he was not moved to 


Frick stvod with him for the oppressor with whose death oppres- 
gion would cie, and 2-e deliberately offered his own life in exchange 
for Frick’s. The episode is a finger post aiong the highway of our 
social and industrial development. As we go on in the way we are 
going, legislating great wealth and corresponding power into the 
hands of the few and making them the irresponsible masters of 
“gnany, we shall often encounter such finger posts. If in time we 
read their warning aright, it will be well. If we read it wrongly, 
or content ourselves with spitting at those who read it for us, our 
doom is certain. 


When a private in the Pennsylvania National Guard, on duty 
at Homestead. openly expressed his gratification at the attempt 
to murder Frick, and refused to withdraw the expression upon 
the demand of his superior officer, he exposed the wickedness of 
his heart and made himself subject to military discipline. But 





sympathy or hate merely, he was moved to action. In this crisis,* 


this superior officer strung him up by the thumbs holding 
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eylvania? That is the question. 





him in that position for more than a quarter of an hour and until 
his pulse rose to the danger point, the officer proved himself a 
blacker hearted man than the private, and unless the military code 
of Pennsylvania is barbaric, a more appropriate subject for severe 
punishment, That penalty is universally regarded as inhuman, 
It could not be inflicted in any prison upon the worst criminal for 
the worst breach of discipline without eliciting the heartiest con- 
demnation of the press; yet it is inflicted by a martinet militia 
oftticer upon a citizen soldier for language which though revolting 
is not criminal, and it calls forth no rebuke from anv promi- 
nent paper other than the New York World. Perhaps the 
officer did not -overstep his legal authority. Neither does 
the Russian officer who knouts his victim. But he deserves 
and will receive the condemnation of every non-partisan man. 
The people and the newspapers that approve his act, though their 
phrases are mellowed with soft words, like ‘“‘ law” and “ order,” are 
in truth violent partisans : to them “law” means the will of the 
rich, ‘‘ order” the subjection of the poor, and the tranagression of 
statutes is reprehensible oniy when it can be fastened upon the 
“lower classes.” Such men would not condemn this brutal officer 
even if the law condemns him ; if the law is as brutal as he, they 
will exult. 


What with the Congressional investigation at Homestead soon 
after the fight with Pinkerton’s men, when several of the labor 
leaders and Mr. Frick were questioned, and the more recent inves- 
tigation of the subject at Washington, when the proprietors of 
Pinkerton’s agency submitted a written statement and were cross- 
examined, it is now possible to form a fair judgment relative to 
responsibility for the rioting at Homestead and to the lawfulness of 
the use of such bodies of armed men as the Pinkerton’s supply to 
rich employers who are engaged in fighting strikes. 

It appears that Frick contracted with the Pinkertons to supply 
about 300 men for the defense of the factory at Homestead. At 
the time of this contract no strike was in progress, nor was there 
any reason to expect an assault upon the factory. The contract, 
like the barricade erected around the factory grounds, was a 
measure of precaution. After the lockout began, and while the 
workmen were in possession of the Carnegie factory, over 300 
Pinkerton men approached Homestead in military fashion and 
endeavored to effect a landing at night with the intention of forci- 
bly and without legal process recovering possession of the factory. 
They were not deputized by the Sheriff, they were not acting asa 
posse comitatus, there was no riot in progress. When they 
attempted to land, firing began. One side asserts that the first shots 
were fired by the Pinkertons, the other that the shots were fired by 
the villagers, a dispute which, under the circumstances, is not 
important. These being the leading facts, the question of responsi- 
bility for murder in connection with the fight depends upon the 
right of a citizen, as between himself and the community, 
to rescue his property from trespassers by means of a private 
army. If Mr. Frick had that right, armed resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants of Homestead was riot, and the riot- 
ers. whether they fired the first shot or not, were guilty of the 
murder of any one on eitber side who lost his life. If Mr. Frick had 
not that right, the riot began with the attempt of his private army 
to invade Homestead, and in that case he and his soldiers, not tho 
inhabitants of the invaded town, were the real rioters and liable for 
all the consequences. When Pinkerton’s men were disembarking 
at Homestead, were they doing so in the peace of the state of Penn- 
If the law as it exists holds that 
that they were, it is time for a change in the law. 





Public opinion has set: in strongly against the Pinkertons, and 
there is a very earnest desire to make their hireling soldier service 
an illegal business. With this desire every real believer in the 
regular enforcement of the law according to our principles of gov- 
ernment is in sympathy. It has been said, however, that it can- 
not be done. But it can be. For the bringing of such troops into 
a community they and their employer should be and easily could 
be made liable, by a simple statute in the various states, for the 
results of any consequent riot. In the presence of such a statute, 
no plutocrat would dare introduce hireling troops except as the 
duly authorized deputies of a sheriff, and no such troops would 
dare to appear. The subterfuge of deputizing Pinkerton’s men so 
as to give them the color of public office and the insignia of impar- 
tial administrators, when they are in fact hired partisans subject 
to private orders, should also be stopped. When a sheriff cannot pre- 
serve the peace and execute process in his county with the aid of 
such of the inhabitants of the county as he may select, it is his 
duty, in the interest of law and order, to call upon the Governor to 
supply him with troops from the regular militia force. Sheriffs 
have not performed their duty in this respect, They have depu- 
tized Pinkerton men wko, hired and paid by employers, have 
acknowledged allegiance to the county authorities in so far only as 
such allegiance was compatible with their private obligations to 
their employer. Doubtless sheriffs. will do the same hereafter if 
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allowed to. But no statute could be more strictly in harmony with 
the ideal of local self-government or better calculated to protect 
communities from being absolutely ruled by men like Frick, than 
one which should prohibit the sheriff from deputizing non-residents 
of his county. In a country where there are private citizens so 
rich that they could buy a kingdom and so ambitious that they 
would if one were for sale, and masses of men so poor that they 
are ready to sell themselves to whomsoever will buy, an institu- 
tion Jike Pinkerton’s army is a greater menace to liberty than 
patents of nobility. 


The power of the earth owner is, in connection with this Home- 
stead lockout once more illustrated. A large number, how large is 
not reported, of the locked-out employees at Homestead are tenants 
of the Carnegie Company, holding their ‘‘homes” under leases 
which entitle the Carnegies to evict them on ten day’s notice. 
Every one of these tenants has received notice to quit. and it is 
certain that they will be evicted. Doubtless there is enough unused 
land in and about Homestead for theu to “squat” upon tempor- 
arily until they can provide better accommodations for themselves : 
doubtless, too, it is owned by some one who will warn them that it 
is private property ; and doubtless again, these owners are able to 
keep it in its unused condition because the taxes on it are much 
less than it is worth. These are facts which the locked-out and 
evicted men of Homestead may find it wholesome to consider with 
some carefulness and depth of thought. 


That the situation has not yet induced leading minds among the 
workmen to look beneath the surface may be°fairly inferred from 
the address to the public just issued by their Advisory Committee. 
It is an extraordinary document. The centralizing tendency of the 
time is described as ‘‘ putting the control of our great natural indus- 
tries into the hands of one or a few men, and giving these men an 
enormous and despotic power over the lives and fortunes of their 
employees and subordinates, * * * a power which, though expressed 
in terms of current speech as ‘the right of employers to manage 
their business to suit themselves,’ is coming to mean in effect noth- 
ing less than a right to manage the country to suit themselves.” 
Then, after reciting that Carnegie’s employees have at Homestead 
built a town with its homes, its schools and its churches, have for 
many years been faithful co-workers with the company, have made 
investments there with the expectation of ‘spending their lives in 


- Homestead and working in the mill during the period of their 


efficiency, and that in addition tothe ordinary gifts and advantages 
of our Government, the National Legislature has seen fit to specially 
foster and protect by public taxation the industry of the mills, 
the address expresses the firm belief of the committee that— 


Both the public and the employees aforesaid have equitable rights and 
interests in the said mill which cannot be modified or diverted without due 
process of law ; that the employees have the right to continuous employ- 
ment tn the said mill during efficiency and good behavior, without regard 
to religious, political, or economic opinions and agsociations ; that it is 
against public pollcy and subversive of the fundamental principles of 
American liberty that a whole community of workers should bo denied 
employment, or suffer any other social detriment on account of member- 
ship in a church, a political party, or a trades union; that it is our duty as 
American citizens to resist, by every legal and ordinary means, the uncon- 
atitutional, anarchic and revoluttonary policy of the Carnegie Company, 
which scems to evince a contempt of public and private interests, anda 
disdain of the public conscience by its refusal to submit to lawful arbitra- 
tion, and by the lawless importation of a band of armed mercenaries forci- 
bly to deprive the employees of their equitable rights in advance of any 
legal adjudivation thereupon, and without previous appeal to the lawful 
forces of Allegheny county and the state of Pennsylvania. 


Neither in the law as it exists, nor in the law as it ought to be, 
are there any such rights as are here claimed. And yet he must be 
made of the stuff of which devils are made, who can read the 
demand without feeling in his heart that there is justice in it. 
And there is justice in it. At bottom its leading thought is that 
every man has a right to employment at the place where he lives. 
This thought is obscured by the complexities of modern industry, 
where one employs and thousands serve, which make it appear super- 
ficially that every man has a right to be employed by some other 
man. The appearance is deceptive. No conditions can give to any 
one the right to demand employment of another, any more than it 
can give him the right to live in another's house, to sleep in his 
bed, to ride in his wagon, or to wear his clothing. Nevertheless, 
every man has a right to employ himself, and any artificial obstruc- 
tion tc that right is a positive wrong. 

The committee fell upon the truth when in opening their address 
they spoke of putting the control of ‘‘ natural industries” into the 
hands of the few; but this was apparently an accident, for Car- 
negie’s factory is not a natural industry, and there is no connection 
between a complaint that ‘‘ natural” industries are monopolized 
and a demand for employment in an industry which is not natural. 
The address misses fire. Had it demanded the freeing of natural 
industries from monopoly, and the right of workingmen to emvloy 


themselves at natural industries, it would have demanded what all 
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the public treasury of $5.900,000 to the landowners of Chicag 
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have a right to, what the Legislature has the power to give without: 
infringing the liberty of any, and what would when granted make. — 
the Carnegies powerless. It is the one reform which by opening to - 
everybody opportunities for work, would disband the army. of the 
unemployed, the real force which decides lockouts and. strikes. 
against the workman, 

Both political parties in this country are now prepared for action, 
and only the heat of the summer delays the fight. The Republi- 
caos have placed ex-Congressman Carter at the head of their com- 
mittee, though it is understood that Mr. Harrison will manage his. 
campaigii in person, as Mr. Reid is already doing. William F- 
Harrity, of Pennsy!lvamia, has been elected chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee. Mr. Harrity, though a very young man, has 
earned a great reputation for political management, and his: 
advancement from the field of state to that of national politics, 
offers him an enviable opportunity for earuing a permanent and 
commarding place in national affairs. it lies with him, by making 
the tariff fight boldly, to achieve a triumph for himself as well as 
his party : or, by timidity, to endanger his party and bring himself 
into contempt. 


The circumstances under which Cleveland and Stevenson accepted 
the Chicago nominatgrs were as impressive as they were unique. 
Before an enthusiasig audience which packed the largest hall in 
New York, the cand#lates were officially apprized of their nomina- 
tions and delivered their speeches of acceptance. So successful 
was this departure ##om custom, that it may be expected to be the 
custom hereafter. * 

The speeches of both candidates were admirable. though that of 
Mr. Cleveland, because he is the leading candidate and the personal 
inspiration of the ~apaign, naturally excites more attention and | 
enthusiasm, It wa ta ringing speech. Mr, Cleveland's extreme 
caution in the use diplomatic language leaves uothing in his. 
speeches to arouse enthusiasm except the truths that here and there 
Nash with their own brilliancy through the phrases in which they 
are carefully encased. His acceptance speech makes no exception. 
Though we may look through itin vain for any denunciation of 
protection as robhery, we shall find it stating that the plain 
people are unjustly burdened with a tariff system which wrings exac- 
tions from them to build up and increase the fortunes of those for 
whose benefit the injustice is perpetrated. If that does not describe 
robbery, robbery cannot be described in diplomatie form. 
In a subsequent Yrrt of the speech Mr, Cleveland refers 
to the farmer as ]@pning to a delusive story that fills his mind: 
with visions of ad¥jntage, while his pocket is robbed by the | 
stealthy hand of hig@™protection.” At that point, it must be con- 
fessed that the candifate was upon the verge of forgetting his. 
exalted position anug#ing plain speech for plain people. | 

Finally. he put th@jssue squarely upon moral groumls when he 
said, “‘ We oppose eaShestly and stubbornly the theory upon which 
our opponents seek t.. justify and uphold existing tariff laws,” and. 
‘we denounce this theory. upon the highest possible grounds, - 
namely, that its operation is unjust and that laws enacted in 
accordance with it are inequitable and unfair.” This places. the 
issue, in cautious phrase it is true but without obscurity, upon — 
the moral plane. The time for juggling with figures is past. 
Henceforth, with Cleveland leading the way, the tariff fight is to 
be a moral fight—a fight of right against wrong, justice against 
injustice, honesty against robbery. 





















































Colonel McClure ghalienges Governor McKinley to a joint debate 
on the tariff at P Iphia. In reply the Ohio governor explains 
that he is not fon isputation and has found that joint discus- - 
sions are, as a re, unprofitable to both sides. He agrees to 
respond, however, if the Republican committee calls upon him. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Napoleon of protection wishes to 
have the floor all to himself when he tells his audiences that: for- 
eigners pay our cust}yis taxes and that protection raises American 
wages. 


When the McKin]# tariff went into operation, it was predicted 
by free traders that rices would rise. Regarding some articles the 
prediction proved tobe correct: but as to others there was no rise. 
of price, and this fact has paraded in the seven league boots of © 
the tariff liar. Intelligent free traders knew that though prices in’ 
these cases were nominally as low as they had been, they were in 
fact higher ; that articles of poorer quality were being palmed off 
at the old prices for bettgr goods. That was an inference, but nowit 
is a proven fact. The y York Times has been investigating the 
subject and finds that were it is pretended that we are paying 
ante- McKinley prices we! are really getting a poorer commodity. _ 
What is the difference between charging higher, prices ‘and giving - 
poorer goods for the old prices ? 






































































































Why should the people of the United States make a present from | 












The fair at Chicago has already raised Jand values there hi 
enough te meet their solicited contribution more than ten times. 
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over. Tf the contribution is made it will be eae es 1. First, taxes collected from people for the privilege of holding excln- 
Chicago landowners; if not made, those gentlemen will need to | sive possession of certain portions of the earth. 


@iscount their luck somewhat. Let them discount their luck. 2. Second, taxes assessed in some form or other against the products 
tbat men have drawn forth from ihe earth by their labor. 


3. Poll taxes—taxes collected from men because they are live men, ‘not 
dead men. : 

This seems to be a natural classification, and it would be dimcult to 
imagine a tax that would not fall under one or another of the above heads. . 

Under the first heading come those taxes that are now levied upon land, 
as in the States of Minnesota, Rhode Island, California, and some others; 
where the land is assessed separately from the structures and improve- 
ments thereon ; and in other States where this separation is not made, 
that part of so-callad real estate taxes that Tepresent the value of the 
land. 

Under the second heading come all taxes on imports or exports, ali 
‘‘ internal revenue,’’ excise, or license taxes; all taxes on houses of other 
structures, furnitare, merchandise, farm implements, cattle, horses, grow: . 
ing or harvested crops; all taxes on the instruments of transportation or 
the operations of exchauge ; all taxes on money, mortgages, notes, bonds, _ 
bank stocks or other commercial paper. Under this head also come all 
taxes on the accumulation of wealth, as income taxes, or on its transmis- 
sion from one to another, ae inheritance or succession taxes: 

Let us examine these taxes in order to determine whether they equaré 
with the principles of equity, for if they do not, they are condemned by the 
very terms of our text and the conditions of this diecussion. 

The third class, poll taxes, violate the rights of man in that they 
impose a penalty on his very existence. Where the payment of a poll tax 
is made a condition on the right to vote—it violates also the natural right. 
of every man to participate in making the laws by which he is to be 
governed. 

The entire list under class second are taxes that take from people ii — 
proportion to the good things of life they have about them, of in ptoportion 
to the necessities of life they must purchase for the sustenance of thei: 
selves and families. 

All taxes on imports or exports, on products in course of exchange, or on 
the processes of transportation ; in short all of class second except taxes on 
buildings used for homes, household furniture, fncomes and inheritances; — 
are not paid at ali by the persons against whom they are nominally. 
assessed; but simply show themeelves in added prices, and are paid in the 
end by consumers in proportion to their necessities, with no regatd to their 
wealth, ability, or the benefits they may derive from suciety. Under siich | 
taxes it is possible for very wealthy men who derive enormous benstits 
from society to pay very little or no taxes at all; while many a poor mat 
with a large family is compelled to pay many times more, though he may 
be paying ground rent to some landlord for all the social benefits he has 
the use of and for all that part of the earth he is permitted to enjoy. Such 
taxes place a fine upon home getting, deter men from marrving, and are — 
made to increase in proportion; as we obey the scriptural injunction to 
multiply and replenish the earth. 

The income and inheritance taxes are much favored by some shallow 
thinkers ; but, if incomes are honestly acquired, they belong, by the most 

sacred right of property, to their possessors. If not equitably acquired, . 
the remedy lies in repealing the laws that permit the inequity; Tf a man 
has a right to the ownership of his natural powers, he certainly has 6 Fight 
to the product those powers have brought forth, and he also has a right to 
transmit those products to whomsoever he wills. Income and inheritance 
taxes violate man’s ownership of himself, and are usually favored by a 
clacs of socialists who deny the doctrine of natural rights entirely, ana 
assert that all rights are derived from the State. 

All these taxes in class two, in addition to violating the principles of 
equity, are a direct obstacle in the way of the development and improve- 

moent of the race. The stronger, the quicker, the brighter a man is the 

more he is taxed. The mofe honorable he is, the less he lies abott his 
wealth or his income, the more he is taxed: If the objects of taxation Were 
to kill off the best specimens of the race, to crush out honesty, and candor, 
and conscienciousness, to encoutage lying, perjury and fraud, to briag out 
and strengthen all the objectionable characteristics that a developing 
manhood is ever trying to eliminate from human nature—then taxes on. 
weaith and income are to be commended. Otherwise they ate to be con- 
demned as infamous, iniquitous, and ‘violative of every principle of 
natural right. 

In this connection it is well to callto mind a source of revenue earnestly. 

advocated by Professor Ely and others of his school and extensively 

adopted in many American cities, I refer to taxes of one sort of another 

on street railway or other privileges granted by municipal authorities: ln 

such cases a rate of fare is fixed far in excess of the actual value of the ser- 

vice reudered, and then a part of the unjust income of the company is 

taken away and put into the public treasury. In other words, a street 

railway company is permitted by law to overcharge its patrons, and then 

the law attempts to get back a part of the overcharge by taxing the com- 

pany’s gtoss earnings, or by requiring the payment of so much per tile of 
per car for the privilege of charging thoee who ride more than the ride is 
worth. 

Such a tax is not a tax on thestreet railway companies atall, but isa tax 
of those who pay fares to the company, collected by the company froin each 
person every time he fides, and then turned over to the city treasury, The 
remedy here is evidently to make the rate of fare no more than the actual 
value of the service rendered and not impose the tax: 

We havo left for consideration only class tiret—taxes on land: and {i this 
Claes there is great danger Of perpetrating injustice. It is plain that any 
tax thatin avy way prevents men from using the earth—any tax that 
stands between man and his natural right to employ his labor in drawing 
bis sustenance from the bounties of tiatare, miist be especially objection: 
able. It violates the very first fundamental principle of equity; Sach 
have been levied extensively in India and in some — coud 













Frank Hurd has long been known a6 a free trader. He was at 
pe time the only prominent out and out Democrat who was an 
Shaolute free trader. In a recent interview he shows that besides 

eing a free trader he has come to be atolerably fair single tax man. 
Here is his platform. a mite “teetery,” but good enough for the 













Aæder a cystem of absolute free trade I would raise the revenue by tares 
On Whiskey and other liquers and tobacco—direct taxation upon them— 
end, of course, equal taxes on foreign ligaors and luxuries of that sort 
fimported into this couutrr, so thes could ail stand on the same basis: by 
ses on incomes abore $10,000 per year, and on articles which are not pro- 
@aced at all in this country. This, of course, is inconsistent with the idea 
@f absolute free trade, bat I prefer it for the present. I would a.so put a 
M@irect tax on jeud values. With this, and the taxes on incomes, luguries, 
and on articles not produced 1n this country—in which there can not be an 
Jement of protection—we would raise enough to pay the expenses of the 
qovetmment, and as soon as the education of the people should be far 
emough advanced, I would put a tex on land values, especially on the 
ted increment in value which has been made by the growth of the 
popslation in cities. 


The property owners of Summit, N. 5. ate just now excited over 
the unfair appraisements of the county board of assessors, The 
mauece of their complaint is a common one throuzhout tlie 
ited States. It is charged that members of tho board from 
‘Elizabeth, having managed to obtain control, have raised the real 
estate valuations at Summit eo high, in proportion to the valua- 
toms elsewhere in the county, as to compel Summit to pay an 
wndue share of the county tax. The difficulty with this complaint, 

B With most complaints of the kind, is that the valuations for Sum- 
are below the actual value of the property there. Disobedience 
Of the law requiring all fppraisements for taxation to be the full 
walne of the property appraised, have made possible the conditions 
at Which the property owners of Summit are indignant. Let the 
law be enforced aod there will be no ground for complaint. But 
the property owners of Summit are not trying to enforce the law. 
Like the accused Irishmen, justice is precisely what they object to. 

‘Their complaint is not that the other townships have been favored 
y illegal valuation, but that the Summit valuations are not illegal 
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an equ table sytem of taxation? Evidently a's) system that does 
— conflict with any of the astaral rights of auy rman or 





























Sabor, bas ecparated out or changed from their nevural condition are his as 
axninat every other mav—his to ure, to give away if he please, to barter 
with anocther—or to destroy and cause to return to their elements if he wills 
it. Of course it follows that in using the forces of nature and enjoying the 
products brought forth by his efforts, each man fs bound to s0 conduct him- 
gelf ae not to interfere with the equal right of any other man. 
Now tt follows tiat any syetem of taxation that interferes with these 
“ pataral tights of man must pecessarily be inequitable, and heace must be 
oondemped as not tending “to secure an equitable distribution of the bur- 
en of taxation for the support of national, State, and municipal 
* 7 
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Moat of the land taxes levied in the United States, however, are not sub- 
ject to this objection. They are assessed only upon that part of the value 
of so-called real estate that is due to the development of the community, 
not upon that part of the value produced by the owner. Hence they 
impose no obstacle to the use of land but rather encourage its use, by 
making it cost more to hold it idle. 

From what source, then, can revenue be derived, so as not to violate the 
priuciples of equity and the rights of man? 

If there are functions that must be performed by society through its 
chosen agents. if in the natural order of human development the State is 
necessarily evolved, then the presumption is that in this same natural 
manner the very doing of this needed public work would produce a value 
which would be a natural source of public revenue. The labor of each 
individual brings to hima the natural wage: of the effort expended ; so we 

- might justly expect that the really needed service done by the State would 
bring to soctety its natural social wages. And the parallele goes further, 

. it is even more complete. Just as the wages of each individual flow into 
his own possession by attaching themselves, in the shape of added values, 
to the materials upon which he has expended his energies, just so, in the 
same natural manner, the wazes of the community created by soc'al 
development and public works, flow into the possession of the community, 
by attaching themselves in added value to the lands which are naturally 
the common inheritance. 
where that the cons ruction of needed public works adds a value to the sur- 
rounding lands equal to or in excess of the cost of such construction. Ac- 
cordingly, among all civilized people the principle is recognized, toa greater 
or lesa extent; that the benefitted landholders must pay for the public 
works that confer the benefit. Of course, no one could justly be called on 
to pay more than the equivalent of the benefit conferred. Nothing should 
ever be taken from one citizen by another, por from any citizen by the 
State, nor from the State by any citizen, except as an equal value is given 
in exchange. Anything less than this is robbery. 

But it is a well-known fact that any really needed public work is worth 
all it costa. 

In this connection, however, there is another fact that needs brief eon- 
alderation. 

We have acvepted the postulate that all have equal rights to the use of 
the earth: But as different parts of the earth possess different degrees of 
desirability for human use, and as all have equa! natural rights to these 
best places, and as only some can possess them while others must take up 
With lees valuable locations, the logic is irresistable that whatever be the 
special value of those favored spots, their favored possessors owe to their 
leas favored brethren a sum exactly equal to that value. Whether the 
Faltie of those naturally favored locations be divided equally among all the 

- eitizens in order to maintain their equality of right to the earth, or whether 

stich valiies be used to pay for public necessaries that all have an equal 
right to use, is a matter that only the people of each community can justly 
decide for themselves. 

Here, then, seems to be thej natural source of public revenue. Those 
values of land that are due either to natural conditions or to the construc- 
tion of needed public works, are the natural wages of society ; and it is as 
intich the duty of society to take its wages and use them for public pur- 
poses, as it is the duty of each individual to insist on getting, to do with as 
he pleases, the natural prodact of his own labor, 

Of cottse it will be seen that much of the revenues of most civilized 
States is now divided from those natural sources and is therefore in har- 
mony with the princ'ples of equity: Such of it as is not is nothing better 
than robbery: 7 

In the State of Minnesota a careful study of the reports of the State 
Auditor aid of the books of the assessors in the cities reveals the fact that 
abou‘ two-thirds of al) state and municipal revenue is now drawn from 
those values which I have tried to show are natural social wages. In all 
Other States Where statistics are accessible | find from one-half to three- 
quarters of all state and local revenue to be derived from the came source. 
In all cities a large part if not all the revenue for needed street work or 
park improvement is collected in special assessments against the benefitted 
land holders. From a cafefel study of this policy in many American cities, 
i find that it has been adopted more extensively, and its details worked out 
more equitably, in the city of St. Paul, Minn., than in any other American 
city: 

We may now consider the changes in existing plans of taxation necessary 

t6 sectire ati equitable distribution of the burder. 

So.fét as municipal and state revenue are converned, it 1s evident that 
the only changes tequired are such simple modifications of the constitution 
and laws as Will permit the extension of the policy of assessing the cost 
of pablic works against those land holders who are directly benefited by 
their construction, Also euch changes as will assess all general taxes 
(instead of Cne-half to three fourths as now) against those general land 

~ values Which are not produced by the land holders, but are produced by 

thie presence and activities of the whole people; and to which the whole 
people have a natural right. 

An examinaticn of tho facts in the case shows that thoee changes would 
increase the amoint of taxes collected from only that clase of people who 
are now holding land idle or very poorly improved ; while it would greatly 
lighten the burden that now falls on all those who have properly improved 
their holdings and are putting their land to some useful purpose 

la many states no constitutional change is needed; nothing but the 
repeal of those inwise and ur just laws that now tax one man more for 
making land usefiil, exerting labor on it, and producing good things from 
it, than another is taxed for holding equally valuable land idle, keeping 
labor off it, preventing the production of wealth, for no other purpose than 
that he may reap the benefits that come from the development of society, 
without paying an equivalent. 

Bo far a6 the burden of national taxation is concerned no changes in the 

on of the United Btates are heeded in order that it may 


THE STANDARD. 


It is a principle recognized and accepted every- 
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t the benefitted land holders is as applicable t 
hunicipal. This was made very plain by the discus- 
ess relative to the zoological garden and park to 
erected in the north#stern part of the District of Columbia. ae 

When the states sll have made the changes suzgested, Congrees may __ 
then avail iteelf of that proviston of the national constitution which pro- —_. 
vides for the apportionment of direct taxes among the states accordingta 
population ; for, as those values of land that constitute social wages are _ 
wholly due to the presence, the activities, and the necessities of population, 
it follows that to apportion national taxes among the States accordingto 
population would be to apportion them according to land vaiues, and hence 
to call upon each state to furnish its equitable share for the support of the 
national government. 

But Congreas need ot even wait for the states to adopt these changes. 
None of our national revenue is now derived from social values ; it is all 
taken from the people in such a way as to come out of their individual 
wages. If they were to be apportioned among the states and collected as 
State taxes now are, much more than half would come from social values, 
and thus a long step would be taken toward equity. 

And nothing would so stimulate the discussion of the whole problem of | 
taxation, nothing would so soon force the people to the adoption of an 
equitable aystem of state and Jocal taxation as to be confronted with the 
necessity of raising directly those additional sums that are now taken from - 
them in such a manner as to prove many times more burdensome, and with — 
the added evil that men don’t know how much they pay for national fur- | 
poses nor just when they pay it. af 

The change proposed would’ enable every taxpayer to refer to histax 
rece:pts and learn just how mapy dollars and cents the national, state 
municipal government costs bim annually. He would be able to form some 
opinion as to whether he had acon oie the worth of his money. 











improvements agaiy 
national works as to 
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The Single Tax is a tax on nnd, regurdiess of its improvements and fs 
proportion toltevaine. It implies the nbolition ofall other forme st t 
ation, and the collection of the pnblic revennes frem this source 
atone. It would be CERTAIN, becnune int Values nre most casily 
apprained; WISE, because, by discourntging the withdrawal of Innd frem | 
tse and encouraging ita improvement, it would expand oppertunities fer 
labor, augment wenith, and Increase the rewards of industry and thrift: 
EQUAL, because every one wonld pay tnxesin proportion te the value of 
the land, of right the common property of nll, which he appropriated to his — 
ewn use; and JUST, because it would fall not upon Inbor, enterprise, and 
thrife, but upon the value of x specini privilege. 1t is more fully expinined 
in the Single Tax Platform in another column; and in “Progress and 
Poverty,” by Henry George, every point is discumed and every objection — 


answered. 


The underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally toall: 
and that the best way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an a&.nount: 
equal to the — value of the land—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor. 
September 24, 189 

We have aes hesitation in haley our belfef that the fdeal taxaticn Hes in the: . 
Stngle Land Tax, laid exclusively on ne iss value of land, independent of tmprové. 
ments.—New York Times, January 10, 1 

The best and surest subject of ———— is the thing that perforce stays in one place; 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 26, 1891. 

Every one of these taxes fon commodities and buildings] the ostensible taxpayer— : 
the man on the assessor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. The. only tax he cannot: 
shift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 

The Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fledged singie tax advocate 1 
believes in it in theory now; it pauses only on the threshold of doubt as to the expe. 
diency under existing cite tances.—Sacramento iCal.) Bee. 

The products of individ industry shoul! remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
annual rental value of | without regard for improvements, no matter what. { 
amounts to.. The com eould put this fund to better uses than the individua 
landlords.—St. Louis C le. 


NATIONAL C ITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 

The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem 
phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter fot 
their ready prints and pilates. 


Balance reported last WOOK o5cs cca irieen aa eweteed 188146 este BO 
Paid A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Coinpany on account... .:.:-206e.e. OO 



















































































Cash on hand. .........-........eeseeecueseeeis eb: 
Due from newspaper companies for single tax moulds. : 










Total assets:.:..:... eeeced cebebebstecgeeeedes 
Liabilities : 
Due A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company for voinposition, 
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S38 OF THE MOVEMENT. 
The weather is too for news, and this week’s story of otir 
ment wou!d be one o en hortest of chapters but for the accommodatin 
spirit of the landlord® } ommiyattsville, whose opposition to the single t 
adopted there gives us ther page or more of interesting reading fror 
the pen of Henry Georg@Jr., who writes: 
THE SINDLE TAX FIGHT AT HYATTSVILLE. 
* Men of Hyaitsville, you hold a most enviable position. Your town has 
taken a great step forward in civilization, leading cities a — times. 
her size. She is being talked of all over this country. She has wona name 
in history that will make her known for a hundred years.” 
The speaker was a tall, wiry young man, With thick brown hatr, fal 
beard, and pale, animated face. He stood at one end of a hall, behind s 
rough, uncovered wooden table. On the table was the only light—a large 
lamp—throwing a broad halo around the speaker and a circle of [aces close. 
to him, but leaving the rest of the audience sunk in darknesa. The 
speaker’s strong volce trembled with earnestness, and his right arm 
stretched forward impresalvely. The audience, all men, and mostly men in 
their thirties, sat still and breathless, with every eye fastened on the speakes 
About the table benird which the speaker stood, some newspaper reporte 
Were taking notes. 
Oat in the village s 






























































































































































































































































































































































set, before the hall, a little banch of seven or ei 





































































































Acthed, suntanned man of perhaps fifty-five. A third wae a Catholic 


quicet, spare, young and amiahle. ; 

‘The speaker in the ball was Jackson Hi. Kalston, president of the Board 
of Town Commissioners. and he addressed a mass meeting of the voters of 
Hyattevillc on the reasons why and the manner {n which the singlo tax had 
eon adopted for the town by the commissioners. The little bunch of men 
iin the street outelde the hall were the chief opponents of the policy of the 

ree single tax commissioners. The man with black moustache and 
dmperial was the largo landowner, Dr. Charles A. Wells. The tall, bent 
man was Thomas H. Lotimer, one of the two dissenting commissioners. 
Whe pricet was Father Wan. T. Russel. 
— Dhongh the «all tor this meeting of the comm!ssioners, unlike the cut 
and dried mvcting of a week or more before, bad been addressed to all the 
Ativens of Hyatteville avd boon advertised as open to free speech, the 
society saviors openly declared that they would not engage in any diecus- 
ston of the siugle tax question, and determined not only themselves to stay 
away from the mecting, but to prevent every onc else whom they could in- 
Mucdee from going. They had predicted that not a score of voters would 
attend. Lustead of that, ty a careful estimate, two-thirds of the voters 
were present. ‘They were not only present, but were showing in cvery way 
poseible their usqualtticd and emphatic satisfaction at the explanation of 
—Bresident Ralston and bis two associate «ingle tax commiccionere. If 
fog elae did so, the frequent nolse of band clapping, stamping aud 
dheeritg that came from the open windows and floated out ox the air of 
the still litte town, muct have brought to the group in the dark etreet the 
unwelcome conviction thet their rebcllion was hopeless, that the new idea 
_ «ithe mother of tho new taxation system—had taken deep hold and was not 
be rooted up. 

‘This macs meeting occurred on Thursday evening, July 21. Hyatteville 

ad been aroused over it’as it had never beeti arotteed over any meeting 
before. ‘The cingle tax commissioners had with patient dignity borne all 
the charges, insults aud calumnies that could be heaped upon them, and 
mow they were to make their reply at a public. mecting which al! citizens 

‘Were invited to attend, aad where any man, whatever his opitions, would 
given opportan'ty te epeak. The propesal was manifestly co fair that 
many men, hitherto prejudiced against the single tax commiestonere, 
attended the meeting, and every chair and bench fn the little ball—or gym- 
maeham, as it is realls—was Glied. Ju the front row in the audience rat our 
Megie tax friend, Dr. Montague R. Levereon, with radiant face, and not far 
mway from him was the rugged form of Joseph H. Darling, who had come 
own all the way from New York expressly for the occasion, bringing with 
him the onthusiastic grecting of the Mauhattan Siugic Tax Club. Commis- 
loners Britt and Long sat modcstly together in the audience on one side of 
the hall. 
STNOPHIS OF RALSTON'S SPEECH, 
Promptly at + o'clock President Ralston rapped for order aud explained 
‘the purpose for which the mecting was called, remarking that after the 
@ommiesioners bad apoken any citizen would bo recognized, and that as 
the meeting had been calied only for statement and diecussion, there would 
‘be no resolutions to pass. With this introdaction he began a spéech 
marked by the utmost sincerity and earnestness, simple, straightforward 
and direct: now flowing with quict dignity, now rising in (ndignation and 
poorn, and clo:ing, at the end of an hour and a quarter, with an appeal to 
men’s better naturce--an appeal to his fellow townsmen not to lose faith tn 
the course thelr commissioners had chosen for the town, but to stand 
ast amid ecoff and calumics, and they would surely win the admiration 
and gratitade of mavkiud. 
- it-wase bat fair, in view of the recent agitation, said the President, that 
the ettizensof Hyattsville should know all the circumstances and prece- 
@enta which led to the action of the Commissioners. He proposed to dis. 
sauna the matter fully and fairly, and if any one was reflected upon the fault 
ay with the facts. The history of taxation in the town began three years 
before with the election of a hoatd oſ which he wasa member. Under the 
charter, the cutrent state and county asseasments of twelve years before 
were adopted. These were grossly unfair to the householders and favora- 
to those holding land for speculation. There {x one lastance where a 
piece of laud was assessed at €40 which has since been assessed at 2600, 
§thad been satd that the recent action of the board reduced the town 
gevenues from £40) to $1,000. This be dented. The preeent revenue, raised 
pataxof {5 centson the €160 on the value of land, alone raised more 
gevenue than bad last year been raised by a tax of 1 cents per hundred of 
he value of land and improvements together. 
She original meacure for taxation passed by the Legislature for this cor. 
poration of Hyatterille was drawn in euch a way as to allow the exemption 
personal property or improvements. The people, through their Com- 
anlesioncrs, had at that time seen it to exempt personal property, and he 
would say fraukly that be believed then that the time would come when the 
izens would have their eyes opened 19 the Injustice of taxing tmprove- 
ments for the henent of Jand speculators. Even if be had not been a single 
fax man he would, as a conc<ientious lawyer, have satd it was both lawful 
and juet. And bad that provision not originally been made it would have 
prevented the exemption of church and otber property from taxation. But 
g@ny cone wos tobe blamed for that provisior, he was teady and most 
willing to be blamed for ft. as he had had a hand in its passage through the 
Gegislatare. 

Bere the audience relaxed from its tension and broke into loud applause. 

‘Gentlemen who were on former boards, continued President Ralston, 

1 denounce the action of the present commissioners as a surprise and 

æarithont warrant of law. 

- As for warrant of law, two years ago one of the adverse party, Mr. 
Sebastian Aman, a member of the then board. had moved that personal 
property be exempted, and the question had been asked whether the 
foard bad the power. Hisreply was that they had. “Point out,” sald 


ie apesker, ‘the difference in principle between the exemption of per- 


sonal property then and of improvements now.” The board was elected on 


no issue, had been urged by no public meeting in its action, but acted 
solely on what it thought was right, atid under the aathority vosted it it. 

No one questioned this authority. Indeed, the atitbority was sanctioned — 
by a number of gentlemen of the opposition when, a year iater, question 
wasraiced as to lezality of the way in which the exemption had been 
effected. All agrecd that the authority was clear but the manner adopted 
was doubtful, and at a small meeting one Sunday afternoon De. Wells and 
Mr. Wine, now so indignantly protesting, had agreed that the manver of . 
exetclaing the authority of the law should be chatiged and approved of the 
recent act which he had got through the Legislatute making cleat the man- 
ner of exercising the authority to exempt. Yet the people of the town had 
been told that the speaker had sprung something pon them which had 
never been heard of atid of which they knew absolutely nuthing, He did 
not mean to criticize the actions or purposes of the opposing gentlemen, 
but he did mean to say that he had the right to deny thelt assertions, 

It was also held tip as a matter of impeachment that this Board had not 
consulted thett fellow-citizens before adopting the single tax. He might 
meet this by stating that one of the men of the opposing party, Mr. F. d. 
Gromlick, when at one tine a tuwn commissioner, had petitioned the legis: 
lature to have the boundarics of the town so fixed that his own property — 
would be exempted from taxation, and without consultation with his 
fellow-citizens. Aga matter of fact before the adoption of the single-tax | 
measure a large percentage of citizens had been consulted, A fist of thirty 
inen who had pronounced in favor of the system was in hie pocket. The 
board had not knuwn of thirty men opposed to it, and he did not believe 
that if there now were thirty citizens opposed to it they would continue to | 
oppose it after sober thotight during the nine months to come before the 
next town eicction. : 

Calling public meetings, gentiemen,"’ said President Ralatoti, ‘is not 
the only way of obtaining men’s opinions, and we have lately seen that it 
is one of the worst ways of getting at the real setitiment of the town.“ 
This reference to the packed and railroaded opposition meeting of a week 
before that would hear only one side of the qtestion, Was greeted with a 
burst of cheering. ‘The town's government,” cuntinued President Ral- 


ston, ‘Is a representative one—not a democracy. Our business is notdone =. _- : 


through town meetings but through a Board of Conititastoners acting for 
the general welfare. If the Board does not represent you rightly, you have 
the remedy at the next election.” ‘This statement brotight forth crtes of 
“Good, Good,"’ and ‘ That’s it.” 

“It has been drummed into the cars of the people of Hyattaville, atneé the 
late action of the Board,” said the speaker, resuming, “that the town Was 
eocialiatic, anarchietic, and allelse that was bad. Yet the Board's action 
had created the greatest interest everywhere throughout the country. 
Poople in Washington had stopped him to congratulate him, and even men 


- who wero not really in favor of the single tax system had told him that. 


they wished to see it fairly tried.” 
CHEERS FOR HYATTSVILLE, ee 
“it has been sald that this board has struck the town adeadly blow,, 


sald President Raistou, lowering his voice and speaking with impressive — : 


deltberation, *‘ yet here [ have a great pile of letters and telegrams from _ 
all parts of the land and all classes of men congratulating us on what has — 

been done. 
men I never before heard of. Here ts one : 


The city of Baltimore tax reformers are with you. Do tot recede, Lend 
— the only objectors. Hyattsville will boom. Workiogmen wi 
bless you. J. G. Schonforber. a pore. 

“ Tere is another : 


We heartily indorse your efforts to provide a just system of taxation for. 


your town. Exemption of improvements means more  improvemen 
increased emp!cyment of labor and greater public prosperity. Single T 
League of Kings County, N.Y. en a — 
‘“‘ Another says: 
Stand fast, Ralston, for the good cause. 


Here's a new Loxing! 
knows’ Wayland H. amith, Philadelphia. ccgg. 
“« Yet another reads : 


Hold the fort. Don't be persuaded to tax your home for the beneti 
land speculators. B1:ffalo Tux Reform Aexociation. F 

ee It hus been sald that sour commissioners are trying to drive peopl 
away from this town, yet [ have two or three letters here from men who, - 
because of this very action of your commissioners, want to vome here. 
Here fs one: ’ : 


Loutavitue, Ky., July 18, 1892, 
Dear Sir: Am much interested in your single tax fight. 
information to show what a home can be had for in Hyattaville, and wha... 

advantages of health, schools, etc., are? And show how accesatble ate:th 
Congressional Library, the Smithsonian and Corcoran Ciallery, etc. Youre 
ba C. H. Greatiousr, Agt. Ags. Press, & 
ith Loulsvilie Courier Journal, — 


And here is a letter from Jesso Smallwood, of our neighboring town ot 
Laurel, who says the citizens there are manifesting the liveliest interest in — 
the struggle going on here, and who avers as bis bellef that were the ques- - 


tion at the present moment rafsed for the adoption ¢! ‘he <tuyile tax there, : 


@ majority would vote in Ite favor."’ — 

“All Anarchists'’’ shouted some one tronſcally from the durk endofthe 
hall. i 
‘<All Anarchists,” repeated President Ralston. . This man’s a grocet;, 
and takes up auarchy for by-play.”’ ; : 

** Here is a letter,” continued the president of the board, catching ap a 
paper from a mass scattered over the table. ‘Nery is a latter fromthe ~ 
New York Tax Reform Aesociation, an organization endoraed by such great. 
firms and prominent business men as Cooper, Hewitt & Co., Dodd, Mead & 
Co., F. B. Thurber, George R. Reed, Wm. Stetnway, Rogers, Peet & Co., 
Lord & Taylor, and Wm. R. Grace & Co. This letter reads: _ 

New York, July 20, 1892. 


Sin: This association organized to promote the exemption from taxation = 


of capital eng in production, looks with great hope on your cause, — 
which is ia our direction, but a step furthur than we go. Prof. Collins, ot 
Cornell. expressed the opinion to our agent about six monthe ago that the 





All but one come from men [ have never eceti, aid most from — oe 


Have you — 





of the kind of letters and telegrams your vominissioners have been receiv- 
ing. Im the face of such testimony, without considering any other, can it 
be said that this Board has struck the town a deadly blow? I can tell you, 
gentiemen, who are striking the town a deadly blow. The men who have 
declared that they would rather have grass grow in the streets than pay 
taxes legally laid upon them by your Commiasioners ! 

A tremendous burat of applause greeted this unexpected and telling 
point. The speaker seemed to heed it not, but erled louder anu with rapid 
atterance : 

CARRYING THE CASE INTO oouur. 

‘Not content with a slinple protest, the other side is endeavoring to carry 
this matter into court, and | am informed that they have raised a fund of 
9000 to pay lawyers’ foes to Aght over this 9450 that we forego by exempt- 
lng improvements. One of the opponents of the dingle tax lately said tu 
another: ‘Doctor, we must atop thls thing. If it gets footing we wii! 
never be able to atop it.) That ta true, but they do not seem to realize,that 
the single tax hes gct a footing. Tey do not seem to appreciate that they 
ate not cotitetiding agatist simply att action of the single tax Comints- 
stoners, but against an idea. They have ratsed 4600 to hire lawyers tu 
defeat an idea { They do riot know that when an idea takea root in the 
minds of a people millions of dollars cannot pail it up.’ 

Mr. Raleton stood motionless for a few seconds, gazing in fixed carnest- 
neas at his audience. Only a few persons scattered about the hal! 
applauded. The rest sat in rapt eilence. 

‘‘Gentiomen,” retuted the epeaker in a low, auppressed voice, ‘as a 
membet of former Boards I may have done some things for the welfare of 
this town, but whatever [ have done I count as dross beside this une act 
that has raised Hyattsvills to a protider place than any other ‘own in the 
world, Young men of Hyatteville, to you I address myself particularly. 
Do not join in the senseless clamor of denunciation becauss your fathers 
might have doneso. Think and act for yourselves, and help us keep our 
town in the place of enlightenment and dignity to which we have brought 
her.” 

The prerident ceased speaking atid sat down, his face very pale with 
excitement. For several momonts the atidience sat motionless, but it 
yaickly broke into wild applause. A little man with a German accent 
fairly rocked around in hie chatr and exclaimed toa noighbor : ‘Ho's right, 

- he'sright. Ralston’s @ teal man.” Several men got ap and waited to 
make motions in favor, as they proveeded to state, of the action of the 
Single Tax Commiseloneis, and from the applause following their words it 
was clear that thoy were exprenting the sentiments of the large majority, 
if not the whule audience. But President Ralston would not entertain such 
motions, eaying that the mecting had been advertised simply as one for 
statements from the Commissioners and for disctssion by citizenr, and 
that therefore while every one present might individually oxpress his 
opinion it would not-be in order to make a general expression through a 
motion or resolution. 

There was some disappointment marifested at this, and a Mr. Baker, 
who couldn't keep tila seat, insisted on a motion of endorsement. 

Bat,’ sald Ralston, “since we implied tn our advertisement that no 
motions or resolutions would be adopted, it would be manifestly unfatr to 
those who are away for us to pass one or the other,” 

Mr. Baker was bound to have the last word, and muttered that most of 
those not present had deliberately stayed away. Ralston paid no attention 
to the remark, but sald that the other two comtmissfonere preecat would 
doubtioes like to address the mooting, and that after they had spoken any 
gentleman present, whatever his views might be, would be recognized. 

. COMMISSIONEHS BRITT AND LONG. 

Commissioner George 8. Britt arose, saying he had but Itttle tu say, In 
“acting as he did on the Board he had followed his own judgmont. It had 
- peen ead that the single tax principle was a new one with him. He wished 

to atate that he had accepted that principle six years before he came to 

Hyattaville. He had been criticized for voting for the single tax bacauee 

he was not a taxpayer. The same objection might have been made to his 
becoming a member of the board, yet he had been elected without oppost- 
tion. ‘‘If,” said he, in concluston, “1 entertatned the tdea of weakening 
in my attitude on this matter in dispute from a feeling that there might 
possibly be some injustice done to those objecting, { am made strong again 
by the echeme now on foot to coerce the commissioners through a writ of 
mandamus; and I here say positively that as long as [ have authority and 
am free to act, [ shall neither rescind nor resign.’, 

The audience manifested the utmost delight at this straightforward and 
manly utterance. Commissioner Charles H. Long met with a like recep- 
tion when he arose, and, in the simplest manner, sald that, in his judgment, 
Mr. Ralston had made a fair statement of the facts of the matter, and that 
the only thing remaining for him (Long) to say was that he intended neither 


to reacind nor to resign. 
THB ACTION APPROVED. 


Several persons again got up to make motions of coniidence in the single 
tax commissioners, but President Ralston quietly deciined to hear them. 
William Guista remarked that motions and resolutions were unnecessary, 
as it must be very evident to all present that the meeting approved of the 
action of the commiastonera. The audience cheered these words enthusi- 
_ aatically. Mr. Ralston then recognized L. H. Campbell, a man of polite 
manters, good intentions and education, but apparently ignorant of the 
principles underlying the single tax. He sald that, with all due deference 
to those holding views to the contrary, he thought the single tax wrong, as 
Xe could see no distinction between property in laud and property in other 
things. All classes of property should, tn his opinion, be made to bear a 
- proportionate burden of taxation. He was willing to Ifeten and learn, how- 
ever. It might be that he was wrong. [f he were, ho ‘‘ would probably 
"get ran over sooner or later, and have some sense knocked "’ into him. 
Bd, Danning, editor of the National Economist, the official organ of 


speech that excited shoug#of Iaughter. He satd he was a citizen of and a 
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the Farmer's Alliance, nded to Mr. Campbell io a short, comical little 
householder in Hyattsv#fe, though not, perhaps, known to many. He 
belonged to an organizat#)n that had for its motto ‘ Equal rights to all; 
special privileges to none.” ‘This is a new party that belleves that God 
made the natural resourdes for all men alike and not for a fewspeculators,” 
said he. ‘I have just returned from a pretty lively convention we had out 
West. We had a big Stigte tax meeting there, too, and | was pointed out, 
bald-headed and not beantifal though I be, as a man whe lived in the only 
town on God’s earth having a right idea of taxation. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this only just system of taxation wil! be continucd while I live in 
Hyatteville." . 

President Raleton tnen made a few remarks in answer to Mr. Campbellto 
the effect that the true method of taxation was not to tax aman on whathe ~ 
liad but on the natural advantages he enjoyed ; and, after asking if there ee 
were any others present who wished to be heard, and getting no response, 
he declared the meeting adjourned. 

Long ere this the little bunch. of dissenters iu the street had disperad. | 
Darling, the pilgrim from New York, went around shaking bands with | 
pretty much everybody. ‘'I have been fully repaid by this meeting for all 
the trouble of coming from New York,” he sald. ‘' [tis an ovcasion I shall — 
not forget. I have in my pocket some of the sacred sol) that I shall carry 
back to our people in New York.” . 

In connection with this Hyattsville fight, it should be made kuown that 
the attempts on tha part of the society saviors to have Mesers. Britt and 
Long dismissed from the Government service have proven, and will con- 
tinue to prove, abortive, thanks to the interventioncf Tom L. Johnson, and _ 
throngh him, of Congreesman Post. of IIlinols. 

TAKEN INTO COURT. 

It ehould alzo be stated that tho argument on the rule to show canse Whi 
awrit of mandamus should not fesue commanding the restoration of 
improvement to the tax list, will be made at Marborough, the county seat, | 
on Tueedas. July 26. The attorneys fur the petitioners are L. W. Haber- 
com, until recently fifth auditor in the United States Treasury 
Department: Miscn Duckett, an old Maryland lawyer, and KR. Ford” 
Coombs, a young lawyer. There are two attorneys for the respondents. 
Oue is Charles Hl. Stanley, of Laure), not a single taxer, but one of the 
brightest lawyers in the state, and whe enters the fight because he is abeo- 
lutely certain the Hyattsvif commissioners have acted within their authority, | 
The other attorney is oug§sipgle tax friend, Dr. M. R. Leverson, who, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ralsto@ has rendered the Hyattsville cause most valua- 
ble service. While the at Nrneys for the petition have exhibited evidences ~~ 
of uncertainty as to the f , the attorneys for the respondents talk with 

mitch confidence, and firng expect that the petition will be denied. 
CARIBEFHOM THE COMMISSIONERS, 

The majority of the HMattaville commissioners, in reeognition of the” 
encouragement they aregtecciving from different parts of the country, 
address Tuk Stanpanrv agfollows : 

Hrattsviiie, Md., Jalgges, 1992,—Permit us through your columus. to: 
thank the many readegs of ‘Tue Stanpanv who have sent us cocouraging 
letters and telegrams @Mthiu the past week. Thelr work has been extremely 
valuable to us, and oroughly appreciate it. Please say to them and 
to all your readore, (we have aot now, nor have we at any time, had the 
slightest idea of recodMig from the position we have taken, and we will con: |” 
tinue to ovcupy it so feng as fighting ground remains under our feet, 

ry truly yours, Jackson H. Rarstos, 
Q. 8. Britt, 
Cuas. H, Lone, 





































MEBTINGS IN CHICAGQ. 


Reports from Chi.\%eo descri}e the character of the attendance as ¢ 
most hopeful featuregit the meetings there. From week to week new faces. 
appear, bringing wit. them every evidenre of earnest inquiry. Fully 2h 
per cont. of the audleuce last Thursday evening were strangers, who gave 
the closest possible attention to the speakers. The address of the evening 
was by President Warren Worth Bailey, who spoke of the progress of the - 
movement, at tho sameffime ontiining the principles of the single tax. — 
He showed the marvel@is growth of onr idea, and predicted greater 
conquests in the near fuſſpre. The paper was favorably received, and the 
discussion which followed was of absorbieg interest, a question from — 
Socialist present affurding · lonu 7. White an opportunity to make a seureh 
ing analysts of the sociaMtic, anarchistic, and other doctrines of social and. 
economic reform. His exposure of their essential weakness was complete 
and conclusive. Short speeches were made by Mr. /apperb, an tndividu: 
alist; George V. Wells, J. M. Place, Robert Cumming, Mr. Goehegan, and 
Mr. Moeller. H. W. McFarlane occupied the chair. — 
ANOTHER VOSIBLE SINGLE TAN CONGRESSMAN. 

There is a fair prospect that Jonathan B. Taylor, a prominent and ac 
member of the Chicago Single Tax Club, will be the Democratic nomin 
for Congress in the Fourth District of Illinois, 

\ PRIME MINISTER LENDS A HAND, 

The Single Tax Club of Victoria, Britixh Columbia, has begun th 
monthly publication of a neat eight-page paper called “ Single Tax,"’ 
price of which is 50 vents a year. Wemake the followioy extract as of Inte 
eat to STANDARD readers in more Ways than one: 

The elevation of the Hon. Theodore Davie to the positiun of Pramter 
the Province afturds an opportunity for single tax men in this Provinee te 
congratulate themselves on the progress of the movement. The Isst thre 
sessions of out Provinctal Legislature fave been marked by very aubsta 
tial advences along the path of true reform, and there is every reason t 
hope that public sentiment will compel our legislators to follow to its logical 
conclusion the work of the session of 1832. We do not clafm the new 
sla as accnvertt to the only just and equitable method of taxation, 

ut his action in the last session of our local Legislature has given single 
he Province a vantage ground upon which they 
by their votes the unconditional abolition of ail 
ally upon those who are engaged in the work of 
e compulsory exemption of tmprovements to the 
of their value, aud the assessment of land to its 
alities in the province, are important measnras fo 









































































































tax men throughout 
may stand and dem 
taxes that bear une 
wealth preduction. 
| extent of fifty per ce 
| full value tn al! mun! 










































































































































vue erampany, 


hich the vew premier mey claim jact credit. As there is no Guali'y - 
fegiclation, we may sugeest. to the premier that there is room for him 

Gatther -lictinawish bimcelf. Sach anjust impositions as the ——— 
pevenue tax, the property tax, and taxes on trade cannot be sncoessfally 
-- @dloned «0 Jong as there remains a value on laad created by the commun- 
_ ity, which in jastice chould be ased to defray all the necessary expences of 
_ the Government. 














PERSONAL. 


“Uncle Tom," formerly of Philadelphia but now of §:. Louts, was — 

tu Germany, forty-two years ago. Several centuries boforo, his ancestors 
were highway rotbers of marked ability and great fame, who, from their 
castle, levied tribute upon travelers. Daring the firat French revolution hia 
paternal great-grandfather got upon the wrong side of the fence and was 
promptly beheaded. sed Speen grandfather wai a soldier for thirteen 
years, fightiog at first under 
Napoleon the Great, aud 
afterwards against him. He 
spoke thirteen languages, 



















: A CANADIAN arsEsSsoR To TRE FROXT. 
The Montreal Star reports the fact that on the 19th City Assessment Com- 
missioner Pratt, of Ottawa, lectated before the Ottawa Board ef Trade tn |. 
favor of the Henrs Gvorge eystem of taxing land values. 
































SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 



















t write hisow 
Divistore A and C.—Rev. C. O. Shultgrew, 116 Chandler street, James | oF —— prea ig 
wn, N. ¥., bas a little knowledge of the eingle tax. Please treat the eab died at the age of 118 years. 


§ect cbiefly on its moral side. | 
Divisions PD, E and F.—Kev. John Brown, Fall River, Mass., takes an. a 
active interest in laber metters aud is supported tn his investigation of | — 
@ocial questions br the majority of bie church. 
Divisions B, G and H.—Wm. M. Sproul, Paw Paw, Ille., free trader and 
- ellever in direct tazation. Probably knows little of the single tax. 
Annuential farmer. 

— sees — — ——— ————— him. The father of“ Uncle 
_ merce, Chi yp Ets., 1560 act ——— = ” S 
: Divisions K. 1 ard N.—J. 8. Kent, Swartmore, Penu. lumber merchant, OND oY pees oe ae ae re 
_ prohibitionist and favorabis tuclined to the single tax. : weeks compelled to bide in 
Daslons M, O and P,-—Editor Daily News, Des Moines, la., recently read sharcaean ot the Blank PEE. 

© Progress aud Poverty,” and is favorably impressed. 


rest to save his life. At 
_ Mew York, P. O. Box 421. Maman Dana Macbanie., Secretary. the age of 5 years * Uncle 


Tom” himself was 
; sent to the public schools. 
He cortinued to go until 14 years old, in the- meantime having private les- 
sons at home, and afterwards went to a high school for two years, where 
overstudy affected his health to such an extent that it ended his career as 8. 
-futare professor, statesman, or bishop. At the age of 17:., years he ran 
away from home, and came to the United States. He had fe acotn in his 
pocket, and his English vocabulary consisted of ‘‘ yes” and no.“ Slace 
then he has been a ‘‘counter-jamper,” a house painter, a dyer, a waiter, a 
bartender, a newaboy, and a white beer brewer; he has worked in aa tron 
foundry and boiler shop, has washed kegs in a lager beer brewery, has 
labored in a tobacco factory and on farms; he has acted as a gardener, and 
been a night watchman, s “‘roust-about,” and an ive-cutter, and has 
wheeled sand and loaded pig-iron. He has also been a bottle washer, a 
ratiroader, a tramp, a soldier, a hostler, a hack driver, a harness cleaner, a 
carriage washer, a private coachman aud a canvasser. At present he ts 
employed by a manufacturing company. 

In 1874, believing that the coming revolution would be one of bullete, — 
not ballots, “‘Uacle Tom" returned to Germany and re-entered the army _ 
for the purpose of studying the then latest mode of warfare, a precaution 
which the subsequent invention of smokeless powder bas partly made 
unnecessary. He used to bea Republican, but at the time of Gartie'd’s | 
election he became diseasted with the party and left it. His attention was 
first drawn to *‘Peogress and Poverty’’ by its publication in the now 
extinct New York Truth; but as he was then a travoling mau he did not 
read the book until 1836. He was a delegate to the Single Tax Conference - 
of 1850, runs a single tax letter writing corps of his own, and his nom de 
plume is oue of the best known numes in the movement. 

Professor F. W. Blackmar, of Kansas University, publishes a mono- 
gtaph on “ Indian Education,” through the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science at Philadelphia. He argues that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian children, teaching each some par- 
ticular trade or profession, and after they are educated to keep them, if: 
possible, inside the pale of civilization, and not send them back to the . 
reservation, where they are more than likely to drift back into barbarism. 

Ia the Cosmopolitan for August Hamlin Garland contributes a sketch of 
Jersey's *‘ Salt Water Day.”’ 


Congressman Michael D. Harter, of Ohio, is one of the Democrats who 
ought to be returned to the next Congress, Tho protectionists have fitted =~ 
him up with a district—the Fourteenth—in which the majority for McKia-.~ 
ley over Campbell was about 1,600; but Harter isa fighter, and with the 
help of the free traders of his district there ts strong hope that he may pull 
through. We trust that every single tax free trader of the Four- ~ 
teenth Ohio district will make his voice and vote count for Harterin the 
campaign. — 

Amos Fonda, of Hartwell, Hamilton County, Ohio, is said to be one of ‘ 
the moat enthusiastic single tax men iu the state. 


Mrs. E. M. Blackman, of Leavenworth, is State Secretary of the Single 
Tax Propaganda Association for Kansas and editor of the Leavenworth 
, Labor News, a bright single tax paper. She was delegate to the State con- 
vention of the People’s party from Leavenworth County. Mrs. Lease, the 
orator who did so much to defeat Ingalls, it also a member of the Props. __ 
gands Association and was a delegate to the convention from Sedgwick 
County. She was by an overwhelming vote elected delegate to the 
National convention of the People’s party held at Omaha. 


The irrepressible George C. Ward keeps up his rat-tat-too in the columns 
of the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. E. J. Shriver, Jose Gros, and 
others have convinced the readers of the magazipe that Mr. Ward's eco- 
nomics are up side down, but they do not convince him. As an illustration 
of Ward’s vagaries, wo way mention his idea that the single tax upon land 
values would add to the price of goods. He reasons it out ia this manner : 
The tax is paid out of rent ; but rent is pald out of what purchasers pay 
for goods; therefore, purchasers of goods pay the tax. It will be readily 
econ that Me. Ward’s confusion ls dae to the double use of aterm—that 
which expresses the idea that rent is paid ont of what purchasers 
pay for goods. One use of it, e use in which it is true, indicates 
that the — farnishes the So ee rent is paid 


’ Daring the Russian inpva- 
sion in 1812, “Uncle 
Tom’s” maternal grand- 
father fied for his lite 
because he thrashed an 
impudent Russian colonel 
who had been quartered on 


































THE WATCHWORD. 
teedon Can.) Datly Advertiser. 
The towa of Hyattsville has thrown off all taxes on improvements, ani 
will collect its civic revenues from land valacs only. An impetus to the 
Muilding trade hts already been given. Speculators bave held land with- 
out improvements while the neighboring owners dailt and added to the 
-egluc of the vacatt lots. Uader the new system this will not be encour- 
aged. The vacant lot owner will have to turn his property to account, or 
ecll it to some one who sill, or he will Jose by the transaction. In Ottawa, 
‘ex-Mayor NcDougall and City Assessor Pratt favor this system, and the 
‘Board of Trade have received a favorable report on it. In all probability 
- Me fesue will be raised in the vext municipal elections. There is this to be 
sai? io favor ot the George system: its supporters have the courage of their 
 @onvictions: they are aided by opponents who, in many cases, either ignor- 
antic or by design. misrepresent the single tax on land values, only to be 
- Brought into humiliation wheu au hunest investigator reads aud thinks for 
himeclf. <“Investizate !” is the watchword of the single tax men. 






















































THE COMING FIGHT IN ENGLALD. 

Moerold Frederic in X. V. Times. 
Elections now involve such prodigious personal expense that Deither side 
- @esires to hasten another dissolution. Very probably by the time the next 
Aoction comes tue Commons will have passed a bill putting these expenses 
aan the publicpurse. This will be only oue of the many measures siatlarly 
ratical which will be sent up for the Lords to throw oat. Some of them, 
hnuxe home rule, abolition of plural voting, and taxation of ground rente, 

‘will be sent up more than once, until the onus of the wholesale blocking of 
the popular will bas been fastened on the Lords with all possible complete- 
meas. Then the greatest battle of English political history will come, with 
chs out of hereditary legislators added to other burning issues. 




















“CYN TH Mita WAKEHAM’S MONEY.” 
This de the title of the new story published by G. P. Patasm's Sone, from 
ppen of Auna Katharine Green, author of “The Leavenworth Case" 
and a whole catalocue of other novels with detective and law court plote. 

\““Conthta Wakeman’s Money” there is enough mystery to attract the 
gttention of the reader, and it is uuravelled in a way that excites and main- 
- Balns bis interest. 

























LABOR REFORM SONGSTER. 


‘Whe Journal of the Kuights of Labor has published an edition ot Phillip 
Thomeon’s Labor Reform Soungeter. — are aold for Gfteen cents. 


— — — — 


EWS OF THE WEEK. | : 


















DOMESTIC, 
— a New York Anarchist of Russian-Jewish birth, 
to assassinate 11. C. Frick, manager of the works at Homestead, 
Wr, Frick was twice shot and twice stabbed, but he will recover. 
‘The assassin eave he went to Homestead to kill Frick as — of all 
whe people. 
‘Obili has paid an indemnity of £75,000 to the families of United States 
eailors slain aud injared in the rict at Valparaiso and cordial relations 
hetween the two countries bave been restored. 

George Shirase, Jr., of Pittsbarg, has been nominated as Associate Juctice 

‘ef the United States Supreme Court. 

According to the report madc to the House of Representatives by the 
‘Pemocratic majority of the Veliowetone Park Investigating Committee, a 
eorporation for which Ru-cell Harrison, eon of the President, sought special 
favors, atranged to sct aside $5,000 worth of stock for: young Harrison's 


































FOREIGN. 
‘Whe misdon of Sir Charles Evan Smith, British agent in Morocco, has 
 (ale’, and Sir Charles has broken off relations with the Saltan, because the 
latter's agent endeavored to bribe Sir Charles to cigu a mutilated treaty. 
Me. Glads'ouc’s Parliamentary majority for Home Rale will be 42. 
ne oman been wrecked in the Pacific, and near 400 Gilbert 
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the other use, the f.)se one, implies that the purchaser pays 
more for goods when the scilur pays land rent than when he does not. It 
is by such sbifting uses of terms that Mr. Ward decetves bimself and trivs 
most innocently to deceive others, Let him ask the price of sugar at any 
store the land rent of which is low, and then the price of the same quality 
of sugar at any store in the same city where land rent ts high, and he will 
find some difficulty in satisfying himself that the buyers of sugar pay the 
rent of the store site. Sugar is as low in the store which stands upon bigh 
rent land as in that which stauds upon low rent iand. It is the same with 
all goods of equal quality, handled by merchants of equal reputation. In 
one sense, a wholly immaterial sense, purchasers pay rent; part of what 
they give for goods goes to the landlord. But in the other and the only 
Important sense, purchasers do not pay rent; the goods cost them the 

_ game irrespective of the rent of the site where they are suld. A little more 
thinking may convince Mr. Ward that rent fe a deduction from the aggre- 
gate protits of production at given locations, not au addition to the price 
of particular goods. It follows that a tax on rent does not fall upon pur- 
chasers, but is paid once for all by the rent-taker, whose rent is to that 
degree diminished ; and this is the real point at issue. 

James Bryce will probably be the Secretary for the Colonies io Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet. 

Professor G. H. Withey, who has been superintendent of public schools 
at Oak Harbor, Ohto, for the past tive years, goes to Sandusky, Ohio, to 
etudy and practice law. Professor Withey is a free trader of the kizd 
that will be welcomed by the single tax men of Sandusky. 


In closing the meetings of the San Francisco Single Tax Club for the 
year, the president, O. C. Stewart, M. D., delivered an eloquent address, 
which has been published in pamphlet form, 

‘Among the contributors to the August Arena are Gat! Hamilton, U. 8. 
Senator James Hi. Kyle, Congressmen Geo. Fred Williams, Wm. T. Ellis, 
Mary A. Livermore, Francesa E. Willard, Mrs. General Lew Wallace and 
Mra. Frances E. Rassell. Helen H. Gardener, in ‘‘The Danger of An 
{rresponstble Educated Class in a Republic,” finds a theme which has been 
waiting for the pen of a thoughtful writer. 

‘No matter how bitterly the workingmen of Homestead may feel toward 
Henry Clay Frick, they cannot but pity his two-weeks-old baby. Think of 
being branded for life as “ Charles A. Dana Frick.” 

Mr. E. Q. Norton is ‘reported to have made arrangements at Norwood, 
a suburb of Cincinpati, for a debate on the tariff question. The president of 
the Young Men’s Democratic Club is heartily in favor of this kind of cam- 

~ patgn work, and if it is once begun there is no doubt of our soon hearing 
all over the city and county the diupason of a free trade cannonade. 
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— WM. LLOYD GARRISON JOINS “THE HUE AND CRV. 
Thnse Boeton Journal publishes the following Jetter from Wm. Lloyd Garri- 


aov, which fally explains itself: 

In your editoria) note of Friday ycu observe that Vm. Lloyd Garrison 
is not joining in the absurd political hue aod cry that a tanff bas no effect 
in matntaining wages.“ If not too late Jet me join now. To meno political 
hue and cry is more absurd thau that which pretends that wages are main- 
tained by protective tariffs. These only limit markets, destroy industries, 
dimtoieh employment and reduce the purcbasing power of earnings. The 
hambuaz is too transparent to need exposure. The donkey’s ears protrude 
through the lion’s hide. 

Your aszertion that ‘‘ Mr. Garrison admits that the readjustment of wages 
that wonld inevitably follow the adoption of a tariff for revenue only is the 
most difficult problem which its advocates would have to face ” {s incor- 
rect. l admit nothing ot the kind. I see no problem and no difficulty in 
abolishing protection. I see a vast problem and enormous difficulties in 
store for us, of which the Homestrad trouble is but a slight suggestion, if 
the robber system js continued. Justice pays better wages than monopoly, 

and every readjustment on its lines ix beneficent, and not to be feared. 1 


ments, rather than to intentional misrepresentation. 

Permit me to exchange the pain of criticism for the pleasure of com- 
mendation. I applaud and enjoy the Journal's desire to: bave the Demo- 
ctatic position on free trade defined. Protection ig either right or wropg. 
x it te right the attttude of the Republican party and the exactions of the 
“McKinley bil are unimpeachable. We cannot bave too muck of a good 
thing. If it fs wrong there is no ground upon which to pause short of its 
apribilation. 

- [| notice, as you do, that some of your contemporaries who favor Mr. 
Cleveland's election, are somewhat disturbed by the clean cut tariff plank 
in tho Democratic platform. Although themselves diligent tn proclaiming 
and elucidating free trade principles, they wince at the idea of a practical 
application. They scem to regret the defeatof the committee's insincere, 
fast-and-loose, facing-both-ways declaration, which the convention had the 
good sense to squelch, in the iutereet not only of good morals but of good 
politics, ‘Why ‘ Republican protection”? should have been especially 
denounce’, may, perbaps, be oxplained by the evidence that constderable 
—** Democratic protection ”’ sentiment has since developed itself. In your 
-@ffort to expose the inconsistency, I wish, in the Irish phraso, *‘ more 
power to your elbow.” 
It is time that political platforms meant something more than catching 
. votes, and it is this common tnsincerity of both parties which makes it 
impossible for independents, Itke myself, to breathe the stifled alr of the 
great political wigwatms, and forces us to stay out in the open. 


FREE TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
'- Bydney (N.S. W.) Daily Telegraph. 

_ It is the common practice of Australian protectionists to deny the exist- 
ence of a free trade party in the United States. They assert that the only 
differences between parties on the fiscal issue are with regard to the degree 
of protective taxation and the details of its incidence. 
in Congress furnish a very conclusive answer to that assertion. The debate 
on the bill to place wool on the free list, which with a bill to similarly place 
bagging for cotton, machinery for the manufacture of such bagging, cotton 
gins, etc., was triumphantly passed, brought forth speeches from a dozen 
leading Democratic representatives, some of which were worthy of Cob. 
den. The speech of Mr. T. L. Johnson, a member from Ohio, the very 
State moat taterested in having the wool duties retained, shows how far 
American free traders are ready to go. = 
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Harper's Weekly. 


attribute your errors of statement to upfa:niliarity with my published sonti · 
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TRE PINKERTON TROOPS. 


transportation companies, when they get into 
en and wish to protect their factories, or thelr 
8, or shops agaiust encroachment by striking 
o the habit of calling upon a business frm that 
tion of property in tho shape of armed men at 
be required. This arrangement may do credit to 
American enterprise at@ invention, but it throws a singular light upon the 
state of American civilisation. * * * An armed force of several hun: 
dred men may quickly tb set on foot to serve ostensibly as the posse comf- 
tatus of some officer of fhe peace, as deputy sheriffs or deputy marebals, iu 
any part of the country@but really being in the pay of some rich man or cor- 
poration, to do such watching and marchiog aud fighting as the interests of 
the employer may require. 

Whatever may justly be said in favor or even of the neceseity of such am 
atrangement under existing circumstances, it will not be dented that it has 
a distinctly mediwval flavor. * * * But it is by no means improbable 
that, if the state of fhings continue which furnishes employment for euch 4 
torce, the financial siiccess of the Pinkerton agency will stimulate the spirit 
of competition, and we may before long have several organizations of the 
same nature in this country ready and ceger to engage in any enterprise of 
private warfare that may offer itself. 
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‘FETT'S TARIFF PAMP!ILET. 

horough knowledge and understanding of general — 
t any detail work In exposition of the tariff ques. 
y the little pamphlet by 8S. E. Moffett, Wasbington 
San Francisco Examiner, entitled ‘The Tariff, - 
What it Iv, and Vhat FF Does,’”’ and published by the Potomac Publishing. 
Company at Washingt{)>. It is without exception the best small work on 
the subject, and will b: found invaluable by speakers and writers in the | 
campaign. 

























THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Trade Unionist, ; — 
Some day the workingmen of all civilized countries will fed out juat 
what they want aud se getting it by rational means. They have’ 






















been for generations wast time and breath and labor and talent, reaching 
out for an indefinable sonfething~—a wi)l-o’-the-wisp—that has led them on ‘i 
from slough to slough and ever elude’) thelr grasp when apparently ready 
to be seized. And all .he time, right before them in tbe broad giare of 
noonday, clinging to their feet, sticking to their garmenta, frequently 
ee and thrown tuto their eyes—trying 


















smeared over their grimy, 

in itsdumb way always btain recognition—was the pearl of great price 
for which they songht— and! Millions upon millions of acres Iving — 
idle, untilled, unimproved, useless, while millions of God’s creatures wauder 
homeless and houseleas and hungry. Why! Because a mere handful 
of more fortunate men whoso ancestors ot predecessors have 
by hook or crook, by giolence or chicanery, obtained what they 
call “vested rights’ iIn“the soil, in the forests, the mine; and the 
quarries—in the bounties that God provided for all his children—have 
employed cunning lawyers to frame statutes for their protection, and with 
all the machinery of government at their command are enabled to levy 
tribute upon those who wonld make use of these needful things—who 
would dig and delve, and sow and reap, and build and fil! the world with © 
things of utility and beauty. It is the Jand-holder, as a Iand-holder, who, 
more thao the Ifquor-seller or the gambler or the criminal, causes want and 
misory and discontent a8 the selling of souls and bodies for money tnat - 
the wretched possossor Iihmay live—exist; who tills the alms-honse, the - 
charity hospital and the Mbtter’s field, that he and his may roll in unearned 
luxury at home, and upon velvet-cushtoned pews in fashionable. 
churches dedicated to th¥§worship of Mammon. 

































VIEWED FROM A BROWN STONE FRONT. 

Edward Atkinson, : 
There has never been a period in the history of this or any other coun 
when the general rate of wages was as high as it is now, or the prices 
goods relatively tothe wages as low jas they are to-day, nor a pert 
when the workman, in the strict sense of the word, has so fully secured 
to his own use and enjoyment such a steadily and progressively tucreasing 
proportion of aconstantly increasing product. Honcy, so far as our oxpe- 
tlence goes in dealing with the great flood of immigration which has — 
















































poured tn upon us in increasing measure during these twenty. 
five years, greater tn the last ten yvars than evor before, — 
all the facts and conditions would tend to prove that we 






might invite its continuance, so far as tt consists of tho tutelligont and the 
capable who constitute by far the ereatest portion, rather than impose _ 
taxes to keep the igtelligent and capable trom coming here to improve 
their condition. 4 how have spocitia and absolate data in respect to 
manufactures, the nechanic arts and miutng, guing to prove that, through 
the application of sctence and tnvention in these spec'fic directions, those - 
who do the actual work in the sense in which the workman uses that phrase | 
—in a lessening number of hours and with less arduous effort—secure con- 


etantantly advancing wages, increased purchasing power, better food and 
more of it, more clothing, if not quite as good on acconnt of the obstruc- 
tion to the tmport of wool, and also, outside of a few congested districts in 
cities, better shelter at lessening vost to the necupant. — 


YET BLADSTONE BLINKS THE SINGLE TAX. 
NewYork World. 
ft ia said that 
den, near Gladst 
park land to furs! 









































erson standing on the ruins of the old castle of Haw. 
"a bume, can see with the naked eye enough unused 
livelihood for perhaps a million people. Most of thie _ 
land is owned b:. be Duke of Westminster, and only the rabbits thay. over- 
run it seem tog izny advautage out of it. Mr. Gladstone’s own estate _ 


comprises severi.i thousand “acres of forest Jand untouched by any axe. 
exoept that of the G. U. M. himself. It has been at ttmes @ favorite hunt. 
—* preserve for Herbelt Gladstone, 































who occasionally slaughters rabbits 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- ——“ Kastes,” the nom de plume of a prominent bueiness man of Cin- 
stansti, Ohio, writes: An eff ort was made by the free traders to persuade 


the Vonag Men's Democratic Clab of Cincinnati, that the Congressional 


Record edition of “* Protection or Free Trais?"' is 2001 literature for their 
- gampaign work. At the mecting of thelr executive committee the propo- 
sition was discussed to adopi the book for distribution thraugh Hamilton 
eouuty. E.. Norton was invited, as a siugle taxcr, to aldress the com- 
malttec and did so. Some of the committee were known to be strongly in 
fever of the plan, but there were others who claimed, with more emphasis 
than knowledge, perhaps, that there ts other free trade literature, just as 
geod as this, which can be ased without risk of earning for the clud the 
-wepatation of being a single tax body. 
Tee committce decided to lay the question before the entire clab at its 
Bext mecting, aud when that was done the meeting voted to raise £100, or 
mare. for the distribution ot the book. Committees in each voting pre- 
Anoi will take the namcs of Republican voters from the registration books 
- pnd to these Republicans copies of the book will be matled. if more than 
enough money is raised to supply a copy to every Kopublican voter in the 
county, doubtiess some protectiontst Democrats will be mercifully remem- 

Everybody expects to make the fizht on free trade princtples, and in a 
 gommuutty where the Pamecratic press has for years boen supposed to be 
@ominated by such a paper as the Cincinnati Engnirer, this is a great deal. 
tts cheering to observe, too, hou, amongst the men who know what 
. Democratic principles are, and eepecially amongst young Democrats, a 
- growing reckleseness of the Enquires’s behests is greeted on all sides with 
qeist but pronounced approval. Straddling tactics on the tariff question 
are not dikely to be popular with Democrats this year, even in damilton 
. seounty. 

 Aneffort will be made (bac already begun, in fact), irrespective of the 
Democratic clubs, to build up a flourishing diocese in Ohio this sammer for 
“Salat George.’ “our friends in Cleveland are jubilant over the prospect 
omfa*Simon pure” free trate standard-bearer in Tom L. Johnson, and 
from what I have beard in the past few days, it ts plain enough that 
even Republicans there ate “ hungering”’ to support him. Que of these 
wom I have known for years as an unwavering, “straight ticket,” enthusi- 
etic Republican iat-jy voluutcered the information to me, ‘‘I believe i'm 
getting to tsceomethinzof a free trader myself.” This fs only a straw, 
sobesure. Kut here is aucther straw, and a bivzer one. Au Associated 
Pecos agent, who bas been a lifeJong Republican and has a wide aud 
tamiltar acg.aiutaue + with the foremost men of his party throuzhout the 
Mate, abseree me ‘there are huudreds of free trader in the Repablieau 
party—bundreds of them, and the very best meu they’ve got." It did not 
e@ccar to mec at the time ‘o corroborate his posttion by quoting from John 
@eerman : ‘Every advance towards a free exchange of commodities is an 
advance in civilization :*’ fut when I replied that [ should be glad to have 
nevot᷑ that he was right be proceeded to name them. (Cae of them is now a 
- prominent Federal office holder ta Cincinnati tn the Treasury Department, 
aucther is an ex-Congressman of natioual reputation, who could have been 
ze-nomipated and re-elected, but was unwilling to go back to Congress as a 
Meckiuley Repubiican. The fields are whitening, 

—~—Caarles Fred. Adams writes from New York: “Ihave been 
charmed with recent editorials in the Evening Post in which, with singalar 
Secidity aud force, that paper points out the ethical estoppsl which. weighs 
mpon “‘protection”’ Socialists when they assums to protest, on moral 
. grounds, against the Homestead strikers’ use of force in support of exciu- 
- give privileges for their auion; and in all sincerity I wish the Post could 

~ be made to think it worth tts white and space to explain as fully and 
Clearly ia reasons for omitting to impeach as an cqually anjustiGable use 


jE force to create upjust and harmful privileges, the legislation which 


enadies tndtviduals to acquire the unqualified lezal title to the rental value 
of watural opportunities (as distinguished from the right of possession and 
wae, eubject to the obligation to pay the rental value to the Tax Collector, 
ie relief, pro tanto at least, of other taxation for the support of 
government). 
> farely the Post must admit that many honest and some intelligent per- 
sone, for instance, Johu Stuar: Mill, Alfred Russe] Wallace, William Lioyd 
Garrison, Tom L Johnson, Henry George, have avowed the opinion (in 
‘efiect) that the appropriation of ground rents by a part of the community 
és an tnjastice which docs much harm, especially by promoting the with- 
jeoldtug (on * speculation,” or by prohib:tory asking ‘‘rents’’) of desirable 
 giten, fields, and mines, from the Jabor and capital which stand ready to 
. gttlize them, but which, by being thus excluded from these opportunities, 
arecompelled to compete for employment by, and on the terms of, those 
_ (who coutral the availabic sites, delds, and mines which thelr “owners” 
eign to allow mankind to use. We do not allow “investment ”’ {n a man’s 
manecics aud skill; we now protest against recognizing any right to *‘ pro- 
- gection’’ by governmental restriction of the freedom cf international 
exchange: hate we no fault to find with this even more fandamental 
- ‘S gestriction,” of the freedom fully to utilize natural resoucces and oppor. 
~ ‘Quaities ta production? Is not liberty to produce or.givally, without arti 
ficial hindrances or burdens, quite as important as liberty to exchange 
eitersards the articles prolaced¥ Wou!'d there be so many riotous strikes, 
ped monopolistic “uniens,” if al) natural opportuaities and resources had 
heen kept available for use by the capital end labor in reed of profitable 
emapioxment “ 

—_—W, Edwit: Rrokew writes from Des Moines, fa.: Ina recent issue of 
‘Jas SrasOaun is au articie by Dr. Maicoim on the moaey question which 
te offers *‘for the purpoz2 of eliciting criticisms and objections.” One 
criticism occars to ane, one which is applicadle to nearly all that I see writ- 

gen or bear spoken on the subject, namely, that be scems to think it neces- 
gars for the governm 2nt to joan ont the mney in order to get it into circu- 
Igtion. Pieaseallow me to quote from that admirable little pamphiet, 
“s Money and Carrencys,” by A. E. Stephenson and G. F. Stephens, and 
which ought te bein the hands of every ane interested in the money ques- 
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| tion. Tu answor to ‘‘How should currency be put in circulation?” It 
says: 


** ft fs strange that such should ever have been asked, but in these days 6 

of bountics and pension grabs, when many people are advocating the estab- — 
lishment of government pawnshops, it may be well to point out that there — 
is only one honest way to get the people's notes into circulation. There 
are three Ways proposed—Iist. They can be given away, as fs done in the. 
case of bounties and pensions. 21. They can be loaned, a3 they aro now 

loaned to the national banks, and as they would be if the subd-treasury 
scheme were — or the various plans for lending to landiorda. 3d. 

They can bs usod in the purchase of labor or commodities necessary to sup- 
port the government. Of course, the last way is the only one that is justi- — 
fiable, and the multitude of schemes by which {t is proposed to give away — 


government money or lend it out at a nominal rate, do not recognize the — : 


fact that currency {s only valuable so far as the taxing power of the state Ik 
pledged to its redemption.” 


. There ia more good sound political cconomy in that one quotation than 
in tons of tones of literature both pro and con that fs belng said and read 
upon the currency qaestion. More good can be done by driving home to 
the thought of the people the ono truth of that paragraph, than fn apy 
amount of opposition to the demands—whether crude or oth>rwise—of an 
aroused and outraged people. Loan schemes will lose their charms when 
the people learn that there {s a ‘‘ better way” of gettting curreucy into cle- 


culation. There has been too much quibbling about details and history— o 


not enough study of principles— of the money as well as the tariff question. 
They are equally simple when properly presented. in the interest of truth 
and prozress single taxers should help brash away the cobwebs of mystery — 
and vague generality that enshroud the money question at present. Sim- 
plify and clarify should be our motto. That is what “ Money and Cur- 
rency ” does, and Ihave bought 1,000 copies of it, most of which I expect _ 
to give away in the interest of equity. 


—~—Susie Scott Hall writes from Bay Shore, L.I.: Bay Shore ts a be1u- 
tiful place, and before we came we dreamed of big pitchers of cream! and 
plenty of pure country milk. “It wasadream.’? No cream isto bo had 
in the whole of Bay Shore. Even the milkman expects to be treated with 
consideration for letting ua have two quarts a day for fourteen cents. He 
cannot furnish us more. The answer to out enquiries why he cannot get 
milk and cream is that, although there is splendid pasture and a great deal 
of vacant land, it is all held so high for speculation that it would not pay 
to put cows on these expensive acres. So we look at the vacant green 
fields opposite our little cottage i aud wish for the single tax—-and cream. 
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SUMMER SALADS. 


ALICE CH ITTENDEN, 








». ‘The sumer appetite is apt to be tickle, and it 
“was probably to meet this contingency that salada 
were invented. If the curious would know when 
and how, [ will refer them to John Cordy Jeffer- 
sons “Book of the Table,’ wherein sixty-four 
different greens are mentioned as having been 
uved for “ sallats ” in the time of Queen Bess, 

Salads tempt the eye as well as the palate. The 
crisp, tender green of lettuce, the varied greens 
of eecarole, the dark green of cress, may all have 
their beauty comingly enhanced by the rose-pink 
of tomatoes, the red of radishes and the gold of a 
well-made mayonnaise. 

Whenever tt can be avoided, which fs seldom 
indeed, do not wash lettuce. Creasis often in- 
fested with little bugs, and must be most care- 
fully picked over. When itis necessary to wash 
green vegetables fur salads, let the water be of 
the coldest; after lying in water for half an hour, 
put a few leaves at atime in a wire basket and 
shake as dry as possible; arrange on a coid dish 
and set in a cold place, but never mix any kind of 
dressing with a calad until you are ready to serve 
it. The plain French dressing {s generally made 
at the table by the host or hostess. Wafers and 
cheese are passed with the salad course. ‘* Pulled 
bread,"’ cottage cheese and lettuce is considered 
a very elegant course. Wheua loaf of bread is 
slack · baked,” take it from the oven, pull out 
the inside in small, irregular pieces, and crisp and 
brown them in the oven. Puta few crisp lettuce 
leaves a.d alittle equare of cottage cheese on 
each plate and pass the “pulled bread’ and 
butter. 

The French dres:ing isthe simplest and most 
economical. Put half a teaspoonful of salt and 
half as much pepper in a small china bow! ; ade 
oil gradually, rubbing and mixing the seasoning 
with it until you have used three tablespoontfuls ; 
then add one tablespoonful of vinegar and pour 

over the lettuce. 

If you make this dresstrg at the table, pat the 
seasoning in the bow! of the salad spoon, adding 
one spoonful of of]; pour this over the Jettuce 

~ and toss well with the fork while you add the rest 
of the of] and the vinegar. 

Mayonnaise.—Break the yolk of a raw egg into 

a soup plate, stand on the ice uat'l very cold; the 
— ofl must also be very cold. I generally place it in 

_ the ice box over night. Add to the yolk half a 
teagj.oontul each of salt and mustard, and a dash 

of cayenne; rub well together, using a four- 

pronged fork, and then add very slowly from a 

half pint to a pint of table cil. Always stir one 

way, rapidly and steadily. If it becom s too 

thick, add a little lemon juice or viregar from 

time to time. This may be kept for several days 

in a covered tumbler. Pat it on the ice or in some 

cold place. For those who are fond of onion 

- flavor, a teaspuonful of scraped onion or onion 
juice may be added. 

Cream Dressing.—There are several kinds of 
cream dressings without oi). The best is made 
by mashing vely smovth the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs ; then add a raw yolk and work with 
a broad-bladed knife until you have a jelly-like 
paste; stir in half ateaspoonful of salt, balf as 

~ much pepper and a tablespoontul of melted but- 
ter; add sicwly a gill of thick cream and lastly 
two tablespoonfuis of vinegar. Some tastes are 
pleased with a dressing made by mixing a gill of 
‘scour cream with a palatable seasoning of salt, 
pepper and vinegar. 

Cucumbers must be peeled, sliced and Jaid in 
very cold salted water for an hour; shake dry 
apd send to table with a French dressing. This 

“is especially nice with fish. They are also used 
in combination with sliced raw tomatoes or young 
onions. 

Tbe tender, white leaves of oyster plant with 
an cqual quantity of chopped green onions make 
a very hice salad. 

Nastivetium leaves, stems and buds either 
alone or combined, with cress or lettuce makes 
an excellent, spicy and pretty salad. Garnish 
the dish with the flowers. 

Extract the seeds from the large green peppers, 
chop them and mix with double the —— of 
shaved cabbaie. 
















-pound of cold boiled salmon or a pint can of 1! 


erbe useful for — ate — dan- 
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delions and pepper grass. All cf ee abeve re- 
uire the French dressing. 

Smal} tomatoes, peeled by tmmersion tn boiling 
water, cooled In the ice bex, and served with a 
teaspoonful of mayonnaise, makes one of the 
prettiest of salad courses. 

Six firm, ripe tomatoes, sliced a fourth of an 
inch thick, and mixed with a medium-sized Span- 
fsh onion, sliced very thinly, gives a most 
delicious salad. Use French dressing. 

Arrange the leaves cf a large, fine head of 
lettuce in the salad bow! with three green peppers, 
cut small, from which the seeds have tirst been 
extracted. Mix also with these a small Spanish 
onton sliced, and half of a red pepper peeled and 
chopped. Omit the pepper from the French 
dressing. White, Bermuda or young ontons may 
be substituted for Spanish onions, but they lack 
the tenderness and delicacy of flavor of «hat 
vegetable. 

Tomatoes and lettuce are a favorite combina- 
tion. Whether you arrange the sliced tomatoes 
on a bed of te der lettuce, cr make a cup of some 
of the crinkled inner leaves. ..4 nestle a small 
pink, peeled tomato in the outer, with a teaspoon- 
ful of mayonnaise on top, it is as agreeable to the 
eye as to the taste. 

The salads to be made from cooked vegetables 
are legion and can only be hinted at in this paper. 
A potato salad is almost a dinner in itself; cer- 
tainly it may form the priccipal dish for a 
luncheon or supper. The simplest form is tc slice 
a yuarter of an inch thick six cold boiled potatoes 
with one small onion chopped, cover with French 
dressing. If with this you mix a head of celery 
cut in dice you have an agreeable change. Hard 
boiled eggs sliced are a pretty and pleasant addi- 
tion. So are sliced tomatoes, cold boiled beets 
cut in dice and minced parsley. In fact, you may 
add anything in the vegetable and salad line, 
covked or uncooked, and you will not go amiss. 
Sometimes you may garaolsh the dish with tender 
letiuce leaves an! put two or three spoonfuls of 
fried dice of salt pork over the top. Shredded 
herring, satdines or anchovies are a nia ingre- 
dient in a potato salad. 

Cold boiled soup beans in a bed of Icttuce make; 
a hearty and healthful salad. Sprinkle wit 
minced parsley. , 

Ap excellent Friday dish is made from og 


same. Form a salad compoeed of two parts 6 
two parts cold boiled potatoes and one of oth 
salad ingrcadients; a little chopped cress, sid 
oulon, sliced raw tomatoes, dice of cooked bects, 
ete. Spriskle with minced parsley and cover, 
when jou are ready to serve, with a double 
quantity of French dressing. 


—— — —— — 


UNEARNED INCREMENT. | 


THE BRAVEST BATTI.E THAT EVER WAS 
FOUGHT. 
Joaquin Miller, iu Toronto Trath. 
The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when ? 
On the maps of the world you will tind it not, 
‘Twas fought by the mothers of men. 





Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men, 


But deep in a welled-up woman’s heart, 
A woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part: 
Lo! there is that battlefield! 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, | 
No banuer to gleam and wave ;. 

But, Oh! these battles last su long, 
From babyhood tothe grav. 


Yet, faithful as a bridge of stars, _ = 
She fights in her walled-up town; |. 
Fights on and on in the endless wars, ‘ 
Then silent, unscen, goes down. 


agape ae 


O ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, , 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 


Oh spotless Woman in a world of shame! 
With splendid and silent scorn, =; 
Go back to God as white as you cawe;} 

‘The kingliest warrior born. : 









minutive pupil, 














PARAGRAPHS. 


Roger «). Smith: ‘* What good ts this big tariff 
tax on ivory thimble-cases going todo? McKtin- 
ley Jones: Good? Just you wait. I’ve got a 
Qruck farm in the suburbs that will blossom like 
the rose with thimble-case factories, just as quick 
as I can import the ivory and the Turks to make 
’em.— Puck. 


Father: ‘' That cat made an awful nolse in the 
back garden last night.’? Arnold: Yes father; 
[ think that since he ale the canary he thinks he 
can sing—Tit- Bits. 







































































Concentrated Wisdom: ‘Who Is it that pos- 
seses all knowledge ?”? asked the Sunday school 
teacher, ‘‘My brother James,” replied a di- 
“ He’s just home from college” 
— Brooklyn Life. 


What sings the stream ?—Ask him whose heart is 
sore, , 
‘** Woe,” he will answer, “is the song thereof ;”” 
Ask him whose heart with joy is brimming o’er, 
And he will tell thee "' love.’ 
—Clinton Scollard, in Lippincott’s. 


A Washington man has a bright youngster who 
succeeded recently in getting even with his father 
in a very telling though unconscious manner. 
His father was reproving the little fellow’s table 
manners. ‘Don’t do that,” satd ke, “or we'll 
aave to call you a little pig.”” The warning 
seemed to be lost, for the fault was repeated. 
*Do you know what a pig is?’’ was the m— 
quiry, pat in a solemn manner. “ Yea, air.’’ 
“What is it?” ‘A pig ts a hog’s little boy.’’ 
The lesson in etiquette was suspended.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


At a fashionable gathering, a gentleman made 
several attempts to start the conversation, but 
owing tothe stupidity of those present he failed 
completely. After a painful pause he finally 
remarked : ‘° Now let us be sileut on some other 
subject.”"— Texas NSiftings. 

it is better to try to make your home heaven 
than to try to make heaven your home.—New 
York Herald. 

> 
SHELVES IN HIS BRAIN. 
tieneral Trumbull in American Journal of Polities.. 

Cobden bad a capacious brain, and his brain 
had shelves in it. Many other men have capa- 
clous brains, but without shelves. They have 
plenty of knowledge in their heads, but it fs all 
out of order, tossed and tumbled in heterogene- 
ous mixture, Hae the contents of their own 
libraries. Cobden furnished bis brain with good 
knowledge, drilled and disciplined ; every fact in 
its proper group, and every group on its proper 
shelf. By systematic economy of that kind he 
always had at hand an abundant supply of in- 
stances, facts, Ikssons, comparfsons and proofs, 
He was thus overwhelming in debate, especially 
in the Huuse of Commons, where they care little 
for the pomp of cieclamation or the cadences of 
eloquence, except as ‘nese are emphasis to solid 
argument, and the vehicles of useful tnfor- 
mation. 

— — 0 — — —— 
COFFEE DRUNKENNESS, 
Boston Bulletin, : 

1 had often heard it remarked that there fs na | 
drunkenness in Brazil, but the statement is un-_ 
true; not perhaps so far as alcoholic drinks are 
concerned, but the whole country is perpetually 
in a state of semi-intoxication on coffee—men, 
women and children alike—and to babies in arms 
itis fed from as)poon. At all hours of day and 
night, in season and out, ever) body literally guz- 
zles it. The effect is plainly apparent in trem- 
bling hands, twitching eyelids, mummy-hued 
skins, and a chronic state of nervous excitability 
worse than that produced by whisky. 


eer 


DESPAIRING OF PERFECTION, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson in Ceitic. “ 

It bas been a desire of my life to fsanea boo. 
which should be wholly free from ty pograpbical 
errors, but I shali probably die without accom- .. 
plishing it. Nor is it much of a consolation to 
know that my old friend, the late Professor Long- 
fellow, after having the proofs of his *‘ Dante’ 
read by at least three different perzons, finally re- 
ceived the published book with delight atthe 
breakfast table, and at once opened upon a very : 
serious — 


















- With other words, equally cruel, the merciless 


ae | Chopston folded Joe into a convenient bundle, 


and started to leave the house. 
- Come right back as soon as you can,” said 
Joe's mother. 


Amelia went to the door with him. 


** Why, here comes Bentley,”’ she said, as Bont- 


| Jey appeared coming towards the house. 


eney wnconcern as if the sufferer were in charch, 

© Cough which suggests Aceldama, the cold 
which sueczce avd snufties with an irritating per- 
gitence, wight surely with wisdom and advant- 
pepe de allowed to ran through their acutc stage 

@omesiic privacy. The matter is, of course, 
ne which cannot be settled by rule and precept. 
§t%e perely a question of good taste and good 
— which every man must be a law to 


A DUEL WITH A — | 


* Way, Joc!” she exclaimed, “where have you 
ween 0 long, and why did you ring*” 
Oh, I don't know,” stammored Joc, in reply 
the fast question. “‘i thought you might teke 
for a stranger, I have been away 20 jong." 
Way have you behaved so strangely ¥”’ asked 
mother, coming into the hall. -‘And what 
made you put that ekeleton into your bed? I 
e been Vory anxious.” 
‘Well, mother,” sald Joe, <‘1 bave deen kept 


* bones to bie house now.” 
: _ “What s dresdfal thing!” cried Amelia; and 


 #* Waat business kept you away?” said his 


another. 
“Ob, I will cell you all about it soon, but I 


und Joe ran vn stairs as quickly as he could. 

_ Emtering Joc's room the false Joc advanced to- 
wanis the heipiess skeleton, which ley fn the 
ed ms on the day heforo, and said, “ Well, my 
Ssiend, there is no use in doing things by halves. 
Five thousand has been offered for a skeleton 
shat tt wou'd be pretty hard to find, but I guces 
you will do just as well. 1 am sorry to trouble 
you, but I cannot afford to let the money go.”’ 

Poor Joe heard, but could do nothing, The 
a chill that ran down hie. spinal colamn 


** Where ?”’ sald the falas Jos, and then, catch- 
ing sight of him, he ran around to the back of the 
house, and jumping over the fence, started away 
— the Selds. 

«« What is the matter with Joo?” said Amelia to 
Bentley as he camoup. 

“Ah, [have come to tell you the sad news,” 
replied Bendey, but do not fear the worst ; he 
could tell you himself, but under the circum- 
stances he preferred to get me to break it tu 
- | you.” . 

It cannot be there is anything between you 
and Joe !”’ ssid Amelia, looking puzzled. 

“*Oh, no,’ said Bentley, also puzzied. 

“«Then what made him ran away to avoid you 
just now Y’’ said Amelia, 

“ Who ran away!” asked Bentley. 

““Why, Joe,” ahe answered: “‘ when you were 
" ] coming he wae going out, and when he saw you 
be ran to the back of the house and jumped over 
the fence."’ : 

*- What did he do that for?" 

“*E don’t know,” said Amelia ; “ 1 guess you 
can teli better than I can.”’ 

** What was he doing?” sald Bentley, thinking 
of the false Joe, and fearing that some harm 
might be on foot. 

** I do not think be wanted you to know fro 2 
the way he acted,” said Amelia, “but he wa, 
taking something to Von Bremen's, and you can 
go aud meet him aud ask him yourself if you 
wish ; he said be would come back directly.” 

* What was he taking? Was ita skeleton?" 
said Bentley, whose mind bad grasped an idea. 
Joe had told his friends of his inert condition 
daring daylight, aud Bentley conceived that the 
wicked Chopston might take advantage of this to 
steal bis bones. 

“Why, yes,” Amelia answered, ‘‘you seem to 
know something aboat it. I hope you have noth- 
ing against him.” 

** Nothing at all," said Bentley. “He told me 
himeelf about the ekeleton; but I will go and 


moct bim now.”’ 


He sald no more, but walked quickly away, 
with the intention of going directly to Von 
Bremen’s, deferring for the present his {nterview 
with Joe’s family. 

Arriving at Von Bremen’s, he saw the false Joe 
jast making his exit from the front gate. 

“‘Hollo there!" he called, thinking that, if he 
could, he would arrest his attention, though he 
hait expected to see him run away. 

The false Joo put his bands in his pockets, and 
slouched towards Bentley with an angry frown, 
such ashad never been seen on Joe's features 
when governed by their rightfal owzer. 

** What do you want?” he said. 

. “I want to know what you have done with 
Joe's bones,”’ replied Bentley, restraining an im- 
pulse to take hold of him by the collar. He re- 
flected that it would be unsatisfactory to thrash 
Joe's pereon for the sake of punishing Chopston. 

“Von Bremen has got them, and I have got the 
reward,’ said the false Joe, boldly. 

On bis way there Bentley had been in agony 
trying to determine what to do. He knew that 
the true state of things would not be believed by 
any one, and his only course seemed to be the 
desperate one of accusing the false Joe before 
Von Bremen, and trying to make him confess 
that the bones were not the right ones. But there 
would be the difi-ulty of explaining how he 
knew whether they were the right ones or not; 
and it would appear strange for him to take such 
a staad against Joe, whom everybody knew to be 
a firm friend of his. Some undesirable complica- 
tion seemed inevitable, and he was not sorry to 
gain time by a little parley. 

He answered by saying, “But you have no right 
to the reward.”" 

** That is none of your business,’ said the other 
grofiy. a oe 

*Bat I can make it my business,’ returned 
Bentley, with more warmth than judgment. 


The falso Joe laughed. “Hs,” he sald, ‘it 


would be © good deal easier for me to tx the 


than for you to do 


anything to me.’? With this half threat he tarned 
on his heel and walked away. 

Discouraged and sick at heart, Bentley did: ‘no 
try to follow hisenemy. He sought Hugh, whose 
mental suffering was increased by the news of 
this latest tarn in Joe’s misfortunes, especially as - 
he himself had advised the reward, and in so | 
doing had raised his hand, though . unwittingly, AS 
against his friend. — 

The two formed a resolution to rescue their 
friend by some means. The means seemed hard 
to find, but they decided to defer all attempts un- 


til evening, when Joe's returning activity might 


enable him to forward his own rescue. : 
Mr. Von Bremen had accepted the false Joe's os 
story with little questioning, as Joe had the best. 


of reputations in his own town; and the old gen- 


tleman congratulated himself that there was a. 

young man of Joe’s tastes at hand ; otherwise the | 

remains would not bave been recovered soeasily. 
The skeleton had been duly unfolded and laid 


out in a coffin in the front parlor, where it wasto | 


remain until the next day. The room was dark- 
ened and locked, and there was nothing to inter- 
rupt the reflections of the unfortunate Joe. HE 
He felt no apprehension about escaping from - 
his present situation, believing that with the re- © 
turn of his animation be would be able to find his 
way out of Von Bremen’s house. Aecustomed to 
extraordinary happenings, he soon managed to — 
drop into a sleep, and eo remained till nightfall. 
Awakening and finding his life returning, be — 
slowly ratsed himself out of the coffin, and ant 
upon its edge. — be 
** What's the use of prolonging this frightful 
existence?” he asked himself. “I will get back 
and let them bury me. Then I will soon die aud 


amy spirit will be free.” 


This ghastly train of thought zradually too 
another direction, however, as Joe began to think 
of his treatise. No, be must bol! on till he had 
completed that. This was the decision he came 
to fiually. Then the question came, how was be . 
to get back to his room and his papers? What. — 
would his people think of the reappearance of the 


skeleton after Joe had carried it away, and no — 


Joe to explain it 

At this moment he became aware of a presence 
in the room, and as tf fearing the consequences 
of being found in bis uuexpected position, he 
drew up quickly and tumbled back into thecoffin, 
which was not the quietest way of aiepoeins of 
himself. 

‘J know all about you,”’ said a voice. : 

Joe raised his head and looked out into the 
room, and there he saw Max von Bremen’s 
ghost. 

‘Oh, you demon,“ he groaned. as Have you 
come to jest at me for being ia your coffin? You 
need not, I do not intend to stay here.” With. 
that he got on his feet and started towards a 
window to unlock it. — 

“Stay, friend.“ sald Max’s ghost; ‘ really re 
did not mean to help to get you into this dilemmas 


I had no idea of Chonston’s intentions, and you © : 


must remember, if he stole your flesh, he also on 
stole my bones.” 

This-address arrested Joe, who turned’ and 
asked: * Did you not give him your bones??? . 


** No,” said the ghoat, ‘1 only lent them to h 
for what I thought an honorable purpose, but bi 
has kept them ever since.”’ ; 

‘*T don’t see that that hurts you avy,” sald J 

‘*Ah!” said the ghost, °‘ it ts the greatest poss 
ble insult toa ghost to use his bones without ? 
permission.” 

** Well,” said Joe shortly, for he felt no sym 
pathy for the ghost, ‘‘{ don’t see why you. shoul 
come to me about it.” me 

“8 ay," cried the ghost, as he ssw Joe -golt 
towards the window again, ‘‘I want you to hel 
me, and I will help you.” —— 

“Help me! Help mehow?” 

‘““To get back your flesh,” said Max's . 
who saw that he must come to the point. 

** Explain what you mean,’ satd Joe. 

“Yes, I will,” said the ghost hurriedly. 
must have some more grave dust to thrown o 
Chopston. If you will dig it up for mo we wil 
attack him together; then we can both reco’ 
what we have lost.” 

Joe was at length persuaded t that. Max we : 
ally, and he agreed to his proposals. 

“*Come on,’’ he said, ‘* 








‘6 Alas,”’ replied the ghost, “I am obliged to. 
baunt this house till midnight, but we will start as 

~ goon as it is twelve.’’ 
Joo was all impatience on hearing this, but on 
second thought he said, “ Perhaps it is as well; 
now I shall have time toget some nourishment, 
- aud that will make me better able to handle =~ 


After completing hia agreement he opened the 
window, and stepped out on the piazza. 
- Hugh and Bentley, who at this moment entered 
the grounds surrounding Von Bremen’s house, 
saw the pitiful remnant of their friend as he issued 
from the window, and they bastened towards him, 
and grasped his hands. — 
“My dear fellow, how are you?” they whis- 
pered in a breath. 
“I think I shall soon be all right,’” he an- 
swered; ‘‘I have found out how to get out of this 


“ Tell us,’’ they cried, Gallgated at bis encour- 
aging words. 

_ Joe's friends offered to go and assist in digging 
the grave dust, which was tobe extracted from 
Chopton’s own grave, but this Joe declined, say- 
ing that it had been proved that it was unsafe for 
human beings to be entangled in affairs with 
ghosts. Himself he considered beyond the power 
_ ofsuch dangers; but even if he might meet with 

injury still worse than what he had already suf- 
fered, the risk must be run. 


7no three went to Bentley’sto await the hour 

_of Joes appointment, and Joe walked up and 
down restleasly until the time arrived. 

It is needleas to accompany Joe on his expedition 
From the account he gave 
bis friends it appeared that the visit to the ceme- 
After securing the dust the 
two strange avengers were soon on their way to 
"> Work justice upon an ill-doer whose parallel has 

.. bever been heard of, 

: Max’s ghost led the way directly to the old 
chooihouso, which had been deserted for years 
. aad was falling into decay, and there they found 


with his ghostly ally. 


tery was euccessful. 


The scene that followed was a heart-rending 
one, asd lung-rending, and liver-rending, and 
- muscle-rending, and so it continued until all of 
Joe's property was anatched from the crafty 
thief. Joe did not forget his colleague, who yet 
- must recover his bones, but seizing the skeleton, 
. which hs could best hold, while Max seized the 

ghost, which he only could grasp, the two 

wrenched and pulled unti! the unhappy Chopston 
_ gave in, and, with a shriek, rushed from the scene 
of his undoing. 

‘Max's ghost paused only to help Joe put bim- 
- self together, and to request bim to put his own 
bones into the coffin he had recently left; then he 
also disappeared. 

Carefully and kindly Joe picked up the bones 
before him, and carried them to Von Bremen’s 
front parior; then he returned joyously to his 

‘ anxtous friends. 

When Hugh and Bentley were sure that there 
was no ominous Chopston’s ghost looming above 
Joe’s person, they could not contain their joy at 
‘this happy conclusion to Joe’s terrible adventure. 

Immediately after these events Joe discovered 

- that he possessed a bank account, finding in his 
pocket, among several other articles that he had 
never put there himself, a bank-book crediting 
him with $5,000. This he decided that he might 
lawfully keep, as he, who alone could return the 
right skeleton, had well earned the reward. 

It should be added in conclusion that Joe’s 
treatise excited more favorable comment than he 
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could have anticipated, and he almost re pic 
the strange experience which had enabied hit 
make such invaluable observations.—([The Ex 
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Independence, that all men are created equal, and are . 


endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 


We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use |- 
. 3. Ryan. 


and enjoyment of what God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out a fair returm to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 


‘ ducts of labor. 


To carry out these principles we are B favor of raising 
ali public revenues for national, state, county and mv 
nicipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre- 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and casy way of abolishing, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax om land values, until we draw upon that 
one source for all expenses of goverament, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, stete gov- 
eraments and the geszeral government, as the reven 
from direct taxes is now divided between the 
and state governments; or, a direct ssscssment 
made by the general government upon the states 
peid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 
The singie tax we propose is not ataz on land, 
therefore would not fall oa the use of land * 
come a taxon labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, but on the value. of land. ; Th 
tt would not fall on all land, but only on valuable 
and on that notin proportion to the use made of tt, but 
in proportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable inna. it 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or impro tof 
land, but %n the ownership of land, taking w 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as 
in asseesments under the single tax all values 
vy individual use or improvement would be e) 
and the only value taken into consideration wu! 


borhood, etc., to be determined by impartial peri 











a valuable building would be taxed no more than 


The single tax, in short, would cali upon men to 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion: 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proport n 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hok . ‘It 
would compel them to pay just as much for ho. dikg 
land idle aa for putting it to ite fullest use. 
The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the 







cities where bare land rises to a value of 
dollars per acre. 

3. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
Borde of taxgatherers, simplify government 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3 Do away with the fraud, corruption and. 
inequality inseparabie from our present methods o. 
taxation, which aliow the rich to escape while they 
grind the poor. Land casnot be hid or carried off 
and ite value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty thas anyother. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 




































trade as now existe between the states of our Union, 


given to other countries, or which the pecullar skill. 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would. 
destroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions which. 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It , would do away. 
with the fince and penalitice now levied om anyous. Ee 
who improves a farm, erects a house, builds 6. 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock: 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply. 
labor or expend capitai in production. or exchange 
“sithout fine or restriction, and would leave to excl. - 
the full product of his exertion. 

5. I¢ would, on the other hand, by taking for public. 
wes that value which attaches to land by reason of. 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mosce- 
polists to hold natural opportunities unused of only 
half used. and would throw open to labor the flim: 
itable Seld of employment which the earth offers ta: 
mans. I¢ would thus solve the labor problem, da 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in. alk. 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, makeover. 
production impossible until all human waate are 
entisGied, render labor-eaving tmventions i 
te all. and cause euch ap eecrmons pradurties ond 
euch an equitable — of wealth as would. 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation im the. 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. — 

With reepect to monopolies other than the mosopolp 
of land, we bold that where free competition becomes 
mpossible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gam: : 
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peeper government, lecal. state or national, as may Se. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Menmpenr.—Meriden single tax club. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.50 p. m. at. parlors of 
Cairns, 724% E. Main at. President, John Cairns; secre. 
tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 


Suanon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwia 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; aec’y, Wm. Geddes, uD. 
1719 G. at., n. W. 
10OWA. 


" ‘BURLINGTON. —Burlington single tax club. First. Satur: 
day of each month, 805 North 6th st. Pres, Wilbur,. 
Mosena, 090 H-ige av.; sec. treas., Frank 8.Churchill, 

ILLINOIS. — 

Cucago.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thurada 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pree., Warren Worth Halley, — 
$19 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
3. 3 
Sours Cmicago.—Singile tax club of South Chicago and. 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Atchionty 
box K.K., South Chicago. . 

MABBACHUSETTS. 

Baocuros.—Single tax club. Meetea Friday ovenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres, Wm & 
WcKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 

MINNESOTA. i 

MinwmaPro.is.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H.B. Mar 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2208 Lyn: 


dale uv.. N. 
MISSOURI. 
StaTe.—Missouri single tax committes. Heury H. Hoff: 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blankssent on application. It fs also 
forming syndicate for publication of local, aingle tax 
papers throughout the United States at littic or no ex: 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, SOC. 61g, 
Elm ast., St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis.—Single tax league.—Meetsa every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. 11th and. 
Locust sta. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4883. 


Connecticut at. 
NEW YORK. 
BRoomLYs'—Eastern District single tax club. Monthiy 
meetings on the first Monday of each month, at % South, 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph. McGuinness, 138 8. 
%h st., Brooklyn, E. D.; sec., Emily A. Deverall. : 
Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club mectings, third: 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. m., at 195 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 586 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venie 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 
OnI0. 
DaYtTon.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway; sec 
W. W. Kile, 108 East 5th st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
GERMAKTOWN.—Single tax ciub. Cor. Sec., BE. D. 
leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays o 
each month at 4653 Wain st., at § P.M. : 
PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax i 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p. — — Meotn ovary 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., As 
Stephenson, 240 Cheatnut at. 


Porretown.—Single taxclub, Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings cach month tn Weitsenkorn’s hall 
Pres., D. L, Haws; sec,, Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 

RgaDiIne.— Reading single tax society. Monday ove 
ings, 6 e corner 6th and Franklin ats. Pres., Wm. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 

Hovstos.— Houston single tax club «stings every 
Tucaday evening, 7.00, Franklin st, Ja:. Charitom, 

8, W, Brown, seo, and treae. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































t is a wonderful soap. 
that takes hold quick: and: 
does no harm. — cir 
No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but: 
soap. ee 
: The harm is done by 
a kali. Still more harm is. 
one by not washing. So, 
bad soap Is better. than 


What is is bad soap? Im- 


erfectly made: the fat and 
kali not well balanced or 


necia 


ageists: all sorts of pen, 2 


“95 Gents a Box, 


England and, 


— recognized in in 


eases — they 


— 


“BEST & GOES. FARTHEST.” a 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
‘Cheaper and More Satisfying than Tea & Coffee. — 
PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten's Patent Process . 
‘increases by 50 per cent. the solubility of the flesh-forming elements, 
making of the cocoa bean an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing and 


stimulating drink, readily assimilated even by the most delicate invalids 


ard children. 


Sold in LS, I-4, be? and f ib. Cans. 2a If not obtainable, — 


as cts, to cither VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York or 


45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing enough for 35 to 40 
cops, will be mailed. Afention this publication. Prepared only by the 
nuentors, NAN HouteN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. dz. 


broken up into tiny drops, becomes | : 


an emulsion; there are other 





